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COLD AS MARBLE. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 
‘ 
“BgavTiruL indeed, but cold as marble.” hour’s conversation, revealing the mine of rich 
g 
My companion spoke in reply to my exclama- § thought under the impulsive exterior, only fas- 
tion of admiration, as my eyes fell, for the first § cinated me still more. 
time, on Leonore Bache. I see her nowas she: Weeks passed, and found me still the ardent 
stood under the large chandelier of Mrs. Wil- : lover of Leonore Bache, yet without one ray of 
lett’s parlor, the full light showing only beau- ; hope that I could ever touch her heart. Always 
ties, revealing no defects. She was very tall; 3 gentle and courteous, she seemed cold, hard, 
the black velvet dress, which fitted her superb 3 and impenetrable as marble. Nothing touched 
figure to perfection, fell in heavy folds to her 3 her. I had seen her escape death in a frightful 
Sl tectietabantemasent \estoees{ ore axesstateecd.veuny dabaocagmaneen 
»> , 
tnd a small diamond star fastened the soft lace $ moistened; her step was still firm and steady; 
collar, Her round, white arms were bare, with- $ and her hand did not.tremble on my arm. While 
out any bracelet to break their pure outline. 3 my whole soul sickened at the thought of the 
Her hair, black.as midnight, was simply parted $ fearful peril, she continued her quiet flow of 
from the forehead, gathered into a heavy knot} conversation, as if nothing had occurred to in- 
behind, and fastened by a silver arrow studded : terrupt it. I had seen her firm hand raise from 
vith diamonds. But the face; how can I de- ; the ground a little child, whose cries of pain, 
scribe her face? Pale as marble, the regular ? from a severe fall, filled the air; and while her 
features were perfect as those of a statue; the ; musical voice soothed it, no touch of pity, no 
tyes were large and black, and full of intelli- 3 softening glance came into those dark, melan- 
gence. When I looked at her, she was leaning ¢ choly eyes. If merriment was all around her, 
against a tall marble pedestal, upon which stood 3 she smiled a cold, forced smile with her lips: 
basket of crimson flowers, and their vivid color- } but it was evident her heart was not in it. 
ing heightened the effect of her pale beauty. ; Cold as marble she was called, and my heart 
“Who is she?” I asked. echoed the universal sentiment. Her small 
“ . . . 
; = new belle, Miss Leonore Bache. She ; fingers drew music from the piano; she made 
the rage avd me; don’t you see how the ugly s every eye fill; yet her color rose not, and the 
stis ape the simplicity of her dress? Sometimes $ softening influence of the sweet sounds never 
r- white satin, black or white lace, but always ; seemed to touch the musician. 
” m the neck, and in that style of rich sim- : To me, this torturing coldness became, at 
“a ‘ S length, almost maddening. I dared not speak 
Bs ut who is she?” $ my love, for her wit was often sarcastic, and I 
The most stately, cold, unfeeling piece of : dreaded a stinging refusal. 
aan. beauty in the world. With all her} One evening, shall I ever forget it? I found 
ae y airs, she is an arrant flirt; drives the} her at home, alone. It was a rare privilege, 
pe. with her music, her wit, her intel } and I was tempted to give voice to the love 
ua! powers, and, above all, her beauty.” 3 filling my soul. The piano stood open, and I 
“Introduce me!” k th 1 
“Willingly! $ took the vacant stool. 
 igi'y! Guard your heart.” , “Do you play, Mr. Lee?” she asked. 


rachrersings it was already gone, and an: ‘Only by ear. Shall I sing for “«" 
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She left her seat 
instrument. Leaning upon it and facing me, 
she said quietly, ‘Yes, sing!” 
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“NOTHING BUT FOLKS.” 
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and came slowly to the; 


Her voice became firm again; but oh! the 
; wailing agony that shone up in her eyes, 
“I cannot trust myself to speak of the man 


I remembered an old-fashioned love song that }I loved,” she continued, ‘but I gave him qll 


I had found amongst my mother’s music, and, 


3 the passionate devotion of a young, warm heart, 


after a simple symphony, I began to sing. My 3More, more! Oh! how I loved that man! Lay. 


whole heart went forth with the tender words, 
and I sang fervently, passionately. 
were fixed on her face, and, for the first time, I 
read deep feeling there. 
be; but the full lips became ashy white; the 


large eyes dilated with some deep terror or 
horror; and the whole frame shook with violent 


emotion. I finished the first verse before she 
spoke; then in a hoarse whisper she said, 

“Stop! do not sing any more. Stop, for 
pity’s sake!” 

Clasping her hands together, she stood erect, 
and then fell forward upon her face. I sprang 
to raise her, but she slowly rose herself, mo- 
tioning me back. Staggering to a chair, she 
beckoned me to come near her. I took a low 
seat at her side. 

‘You love me,’’ she said, in a low voice. ‘I 
have known it for a long time, and I have ear- 
nestly tried to chill your unhappy passion. I 
can never be your wife; I can never, never love 
you. 
come on your face. 
am frank with you.” 

‘In time ” T began. 

“Never! Yet I will trust you as a friend, 
for I know you are good and noble. I will tell 
you the story of my life. Two short years ago, 


Rather thank God that I 


I was the merriest, blithest girl of my circle of 


friends; then I loved——” 


My eyes $ 


Paler she could not } 


You are wrong to let that look of grief: 


3 rence ! Lawrence!”’ 


Her figure rocked back and forth, and her 
} hands clenched with her terrible passion. 
‘‘We were married! privately, for he was, he 
’ said, very poor, and I knew my father would 
: not consent to our marriage; so we were to wait 
3 till I was’ of age before we owned our love to 
’ him. One night, one terrible night, we were 
5 together, and he was singing to me, singing the 
, Song you sang just now, when through the low 
3 window came a crowd of men, officers of the 
law, seeking my husband—a—notorious forger, 
: who had escaped from the law in his native city, 
‘after murdering his own brother, whose name 
he had forged to the amount of his whole for- 
tune. He resisted the men, fought desperately, 
° and was shot dead before my face—falling at my 
° feet—his death glance fastened upon me—” 
3 After awhile she resumed, 
$ Go! leave me now. But when you hear of 
> Leonore Bache, the cold, unfeeling girl, shyt 
up her secret in your heart and pity her!” 

I tried to speak; but she only repeated, 

“Go! go!’ And I left her. 

The next day I called. She was gone. (ne 
year later, I saw in the paper an obituary notice 
3 of my beautiful idol, and I knew that the dis- 
ease which carried her to the grave was brought 
on by the concealed fire, the broken heart hid 
: den by the face ‘‘coLD AS MARBLE.” 
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“NOTHING BUT FOLKS.” 


BY GENE PRATT. 


Litre Frankie had recently heard people tell, 

That the poets would hold their next meeting at L——; 
And he could not help wondering what they would do; 
Whether poets were “live things,” or if they just “ grew ;” 
While it was to his mind an unsettled surmise, 

Whether such things had feathers, and lived in the skies, 
Or if they were animals—something like those 

The school-boys had told about seeing at “shows.” 

But great his delight, when he heard some one say, 

The poets would call on his mother next day; 

He at once thought he’d watch near the gate. if twas so, 
And see what they did look like, “ whether or no,” 

He waited, accordingly, long near the door; 

But wearied at length, asked his mother once more, 

“Tf it wasn’t most time the poets were there?” 

“Why they came long ago—come and see them, my dear,” 


3 Said his mother, in answer to his earnest call. 

$ Then he cautiously peeped through the door in the ball, 
} Looked into the parlor—around every chair— 

3 Under sofa and table, but found nothing there. 

} At length true suspicions brought tears to his eyes, 

: And he said in a tone of disgust and surprise, 
¢ “Now I know what a poet is—it is a hoax, 

; For there isn’t a thing in the parlor but folks 
8 

; As poor Frankie grows older, this lesson he'll find 

$ Will apply wondrous well to the rest of mankind R 

3 More especially all such as “langh in their sleeve, 

° If, in playing up greatness, they make some believe 

3 They're a shade more than mortal, while under their 
: cloaks 


§ 


° Of selfassumed glory, they’re “Nothing but Folks” 


» 





IN NEED OF A SERVANT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Goustw Sarah Marshall was in despair. 3 ‘Me last masther! me masther, indade! Och, 
Her cook had left her to minister to the wants ; mar-rm, yees must be onsolting me! I’m a 
of arich brother; and cousin Sarah found her- 3 young leddy that lives wid gintlemen and ladies 
self, on the eve of “‘company expected,” with- 3 as likes good cooking.” 
out a cook. ; ‘Yes, we understand all that. But where are 

“What shall I do?” she asked, for the hun- $ your references? I want to be satisfied as te 
dredth time, pausing in her labor of arranging $ your good character.” 
the dinner-table—“‘what shall I do? Not a: ‘Character! mar-rm. Do ye take me for a 
solitary servant in the house, except Tiny— : blackguard? Character! whin me own is as 
and all those particular Carlmonts coming next $ good as yer ladyship’s gran’dam’s this blissid 
week! I wish I could think of some way to get‘ day! And, mar-rm, before I conclude to be in- 
out of my perplexity !”’ } gaged, I’d jest like to be shown round the house, 

“Advertise!” suggested cousin Tom, from ; that I may ixamine the convaniences. I niver 
behind the paper he was perusing. : ingage till I sees the kitchen and chambers.” 

The idea seemed to suit Sarah. s ‘You can go,” said Sarah, decisively. 

‘“Here, Ellen,” she said, addressing me,} The illustrious scion of the O’Mulligans left 
“write an advertisement, and Tom will leave ¢ the room, muttering something about ‘two dirty 
it at the Herald office as he goes down town.”  bog-trotters,” that we did not think it worth 

Accordingly the following notice appeared in : while to hear; and Sarah, having occasion for 
the next day’s issue of the Herald: ? her note-book and gold pencil, which she had 
left on the hall table, stepped out to get them; 
$ but she had been forestalled by Biddy, who had 
; pocketed the spoils and made her escape. 

; For the next hour, the tortured door-bell was 

By sunrise of the following day, the door-bell ; “‘dinged” incessantly. Our parlor was filled with 
of No. 8 was rung with an emphasis that called : cooks, and the wonders which each and every 
Tiny to the door in double quick time. Sarah } one declared she could perform was legion. All 
ad I were waiting in the parlor, for we had { had good characters. 
expected an early call—and the visitor was : But Sarah was particular, and one by one she 
shown in. A large, red-faced woman, with a{ examined the ambitious applicants, and sent 
leer in her eye, not particularly indicative of § them away. The parlor was vacant; not long 
honesty; and a green and yellow shawl, which $ to remain so, however. 
bespoke a decided fancy for high colors. Another ring at the door—long, loud, and 

“Plaze, marm,” said she, dropping a curtsy, ‘imperative. Tiny ushered in a broad shoul- 
“Thave called about the situation.” dered Irish lass, attired in a white moire antique, 

“What is your name?” queried Sarah. with blue crape shawl; and pink silk bonnet 

“Bridget..O’ Mulligan, mar-rm, plaze ye— ; profusely ornamented with artificial flowers. 
though in gentlemen’s houses I am ginerally} This representative of servant upper-tendom 
called Miss O’Mulligan.” Biddy’s air was that ’ had, likewise, called about the “sitivation.” She 
of an empress. ‘ had read the advertisement, and had dropped in 

“Where did you work last?” ; on her way to her dress-maker’s, to see if she 

“Last, is it? Shure and I’m not in the habit : and the lady of No. 8 could make an arrange- 
ofhaving questions asked. Me father was Mis-: ment. What wages would Mrs. Marshall pay? 
ter O’Mulligan, of county Cork, second cousin ; Sarah inquired what she had been receiving. 

0 Tooly O’Mulligan that fit under Bruce the: ‘Four dollarsa week, mar-rm, and me Thurs- 
brave!” : day and Sunday afternoons to meself. Me health 
; ot care to know the history of your; is not very strong, and me docthor recomminds 
heestors,” returned Sarah, with some little im- ; my riding out on ivery convanient occashun! 
te ae asked you who was your last mas- } Me lungs is.wake, marm, And Tim gits a shay 
- ? and we go into the counthry.” 


“Waxntep—An experienced cook, who can 
give good reference as to character and ability. 
Apply, immediately, at No. 8 Elm street.” 
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soll ADVICE TO WIVES. 
«Tim! Who is Tim? ? teil Sarah. x her that the pieces of paper were not tee was 
‘Who should he be but me brother?” re- s Fequired. 
turned the girl, tartly, flashing red as a ripe} ‘Shure, marm,” she said, “I had no idee 
tomato; ‘seems to me ye’re mighty inquisitive, that folks in Ameriky could read, barring the 
marm!” 





$ priests!” 
‘What is your name?” interrogated Sarah. ; And Mrs. Naughton left the house in high 
“Kathleen Murphy is me name; but they call § 3 dudgeon. 
me Katie—K-a-t-i-e, not t-y.” : Poor Sarah was in deepair—just her condi- 
‘Are you a good cook, Katie?” tion at the commencement of this sketch—and 
“T flatter myself I is. But before we go any : declared that she would engage the very next 
furder, ye will be so obleeging as to onsur a few 3 ‘cook that presented herself. She adhered to 
questions yeself. I never ingages wid a mis- ; her resolution, and “caught a Tartar.” 
thress as I know nothing about. How many; Margaret Vine was an institution in herself; 
have ye in family?” ; and during her stay with my cousins she was 
‘Six, besides company,” returned Sarah. ‘ emphatically the head of the household. We 
‘‘May I inquire if the masther expects meat ; all had to ask her permission to every act of 
on Sunday?” 3 importance; and Sarah would as soon have 
‘‘Sometimes he does.” ’ thought of committing suicide, as requesting 
“Then, marm, I’m afraid that we will not : Margaret to perform an iota more than her 
agree. I allers has my Sundays to meself! $ 3 allotted share of work. 
Jinteel people niver ate meat on Sundays. Is: Margaret enjoyed her liberty finely. She 
yer wather in the house?” , Soiled her red hair with the exquisite “essen- 
Yes.” ‘ tials” of the Misses Carlmonts; scented her 
“Have ye a domb waither, and a rejuvinator : handkerchief with their Florimel; dressed her- 
for the ice?” : self in Sarah’s best clothes; went out to make 
“Yes, we have all the necessities for house- ‘calls on her friends; and gave petits soupers to 
keeping.” 3 her admirers below stairs. 
“Ye will axcuse me, but I must inquire if 3 Sarah, at last, arose in her indignation, and 
yees will expect the cook to scrub the kittles?” § gave her a discharge; and on examining the 
Sarah’s patience gave out at this, and she‘ kitchen premises, we found that Margaret had 
showed Miss Katie the door, greatly to the sur- 3 appropriated to herself most of the silver which 
prise of that lady, she having considered her- : had been left in the kitchen closet. 
self as good as engaged. 3 A valuable castor, five silver forks, three 
The next applicant was a widow, Mrs. Judy : dessert spoons, a china tureen, and the silver 
Naughton. She was, also, concerned about the : 3 soup ladle, were among the things that were not. 
‘‘sitivation.” Sarah asked for her references,: This accounted for the singular clattering ia 
and received for answer a couple of strips of § $ : Margaret’ s basket, which she had assured me 
dirty paper—one of which proved, on examina- } was caused by the collision of two bottles of 
tion, to be a doctor’s preseription for the rheu- § paregoric, that she had got for toothache. 
matism; and the other the receipt fora board; Cousin Sarah has since engaged and dis- 
bill at ‘Michael O’Flanagan’s Illigant Ateing g charged nine “experienced cooks,” and nov 
Sayloon.” ‘ she is as at the beginning—wanting another. 
The receipt spoke highly in Mrs. Judy’s favor; } Providence only knows what will become of 
but still the good woman shared the infirmities } her, and of all other untertnnets ae who are 
of human nature, and was not perfect. S forced to depend on the class miscalled Sss- 


Q 


She seemed greatly amazed when Sarah told } vants. 
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ADVICE TO WIVES. 


BY JENNY GRAY. 


Love is fickle, sages say; ; If the lady plagues his life 
Beauty cannot hold him; With her household duty. 

Love will steal himself away, You can have him in your power, 
Maidens, if you scold him. Ladies, if you try it; 

Love, he will not live with strife— Use him as you won him first— 
Even turns from beauty, Love, he can’t deny it. 





NAOMI’S VOW. 
BY AGATHA FIELD. 


Oye hundred years ago, & life was lived, rare ; tea-table was already set in the clean kitchen, 
as the inimitable green depth of our great cata- 3 Mra Seymour was moving about in a dignified 
net, wonderful as rose-light on a snowy moun- ; way; even in her manner of cutting bread and 
tain : cold meat, her birth was shown: she belonged 

It was that sweet season of the year when; to a ‘good family,” and never forgot the fact. 
apple-blossoms glorify the orchard, lighting up 3 Cleanliness held a large place in Mrs. Seymour’s 
the crooked trees like smiles on withered faces. ; creed: indeed, in respect to the two virtues she 
These pink and white buds opened for an old, ; was most scrupulous. Her kitchen had an im- 
iced for that also the straw bee-hives $ posing neatness, and her family had the repu- 
were lined with clover-scented honey. tation throughout the parish of being remark- 

The elms, with their feet buried deep in the ; ably ‘‘well brought up.” Naomi found-her 
grass before the house, gave a grand air to the § work all done, so she ran into the flowery orcli- 
homestead, overshadowing it in an aristocratic ; ard and brought down a shower of petals. In 
way, a8 much as to say that Seymours lived ; her chestnut hair she twisted the prettiest buds, 
under that roof. On each side of the garden : and adorned her bosom with a spray. Now her 
walkstood a stately row of old-fashioned flowers, } brothers spied her, and ran with grave polite- 
and near the conical hives, contrasting prettily : ness to escort their only sister through the 
vith a gray-stone, moss-grown wall, a few choice ; rustic gate. 
tulips looked queenly in their kingdom of grass. ; When the boys were duly washed and brushed, 

Over the spacious wood-shed of the homestead ; the family gathered in the early dusk around 
wis a rambling room, fragrant with the odor of 3 the well-spread table. The mother, never for- 
unpainted wood; the bare rafters were not cob- $ getful of the strictest propriety, dispensed tea 
pie like an unused garret, and the floor : in oe cups, covered with ugly Chinese 
was daily polished, chiefly by the light feet of $ figures and designs. 

Naomi, for this was her especial province. The } The father looked complacently on his four 
greatest charm of the room was a western win- : hungry, rosy boys, full of manliness and pro- 
dow reaching to the very floor, and a low stool 3 mise; his eye lingered on Naomi, perfect in 
whence the young girl saw memorable sunsets, N feature and figure, possessing woman’s most 
and dreamed many dreams. A spinning-wheel : dangerous gift, an unusual and surpassing 
was the great glory of the place, and this was} beauty. From the village choir her face shone 
the ostensible reason that Naomi haunted the ; forth as an exotic amongst weeds. The apple- 
room; she more frequently stole there to indulge : blossoms looked pale and faded in comparison 
in maiden fluiterings of soul, and romantic out- } with her color, soft as the heart of a blush rose; 
bursts, which she could not reveal to her un- 3 the brown twigs were dull contrasted with her 
sympathizing mother. 3 richer hair. The boys clustered around Naomi 

Naomi watched from her sunset window the $ admiringly. She sang in the twilight verses of 
Pretty spring pictures, she saw her four strong 3 hymns, varying the tune to suit her fancy; the 
brothers obedient to their father in the duties 3 brothers could not imagine anything more beau- 
of the farm-yard. Little David drew water from : tiful than the singer, or her song. When the 
the clear depth of the moss-lined well into a 3 blue dishes were settled in their places again, 
Sone trough for the patient cows; while Simeon, } and the milk-pails were emptied and airing in 
light-hearted, tossed in the air fragrant hay for the moonlight, they drew around a little table 
the oxen and horses; Josiah, of grave mien, ; and heard other music. Mrs. Seymour had an 
tated with his father of the summer crops; $ old copy of Shakspeare, wéll-printed and valu- 
Benjamin, the pet, alone was idle, he chased 3 able, she read aloud to her children admirably, 
the dog around the yard, shouting in the joyous ; with wonderful varieties of voice ‘and intona- 
tuberance of May. : tion, until no one could have supposed that this 


ree knew she must run to her mother’s : woman washed the daily dishes and served her 
a a one more look she gave at the farm- ; family skillfully. 
flooded with the sunsetting glory. The‘ This was their library, with Shakspeare and 
23 
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24 NAOMI’S VOW. 
their Bible the mother was perfectly content. ; within those walls: a Wits bs aa acta 
At an early hour, Mr. Seymour read in a strong, }@ second glance, he had seen the a “4 
impressive way an evening psalm, and prayed} choir. At first, stealthily, he dw it a 
an Hebrew prayer, filled with adoration and 3 charms, then bolder pay until - pel 7 
praise. In their clean, soft beds, the boys slept color turned to a more decided carmine i 
refreshingly; Naomi imagined herself many a} theless, she felt every look, and did net like 
heroine before she closed her eyes. The busy ; miss one, except by a shy casting down ot “a 
4 ‘ } : er 
Pe lien a eral in ws morn- eyes. Every time she raised them, he was wait- 
pe * es ns ¢c S eld goodly store ing for their violet softness, more beautiful after 
rR a osetia emnne os was ; as pyraenn Nps as the swan rises fresh 
omi should ex- ; from a plunge in the cool lake. 
yore: ~ a maidens in the neighborhood in the Naomi sought her sunset window in the sacred 
ee o a she possessed. 3 twilight, but she did not notice the bloom on the 
in eanw. ile” oor te was not forgotten. 2 elovery hills, nor the heavenliness of the drifted 
be nb cy bate pean “ac mother é clouds: dark eyes were smiling on her mean- 
Se a or the household, while she 3 ingly, a haughty mouth melted into gentleness 

P en e process. The house in order, ; for her. Again Naomi was spinning in the 
the mother and daughter sewed together, taking ; empty room, while fancies, new and strange 
on oem as = fine linen, and fitting the $ danced through her stirred heart. Later in the 

rts with exactest care. $ day, the ng girl i 

Outwardly their lives were flowing in a calm : ; fi Lot ani ie tomas 
Ao ge amare . $ spun rock of quaint style, that seemed a worthy 
are ~ » Naomi was growing versed ; setting for her many gifts of beauty, was alone 
ia all: women y end thrifty ways, she learned $in the large kitchen, her fingers stained crim- 
eh _ satisfied her mother’s strict stand- ; son with strawberries, brought from the home- 
wt of t ea The old oak kitchen had ; meadow by the four brothers. They were filling 

ornamen save t is beautiful young girl, and } their baskets anew far away in a distant corner 
the flowers she invariably wore; sometimes the : of the lot, while her mother, every household 
pra paused in her work to watch Naomi’s ; task performed, was visiting an infirm neighbor. 
ath ous grace of countenance and movement. 3 There came a decided rap at the kitchen door. 

e was too precious to be ever trusted out of § With trembling fingers Naomi lifted the worn 
their sight, her father went with her to the ; latch. When she saw the scarlet uniform with- 
singing-school, and elsewhere she was seldom } out, her cheeks burned redder than the glow on 
allowed to venture. Mrs. Seymour’s pride} her finger-tips. He had come to rest himself, to 
would not admit of intimacy, so Naomi was \ ask for a draught of cool water; he would stay 
et known by stray glances in church, ; and taste her strawberries. When Naomi pre- 
all acknowledging her extraordinary comeli-} sented the fruit smothered in cream, he re 
ness. 3 warded her by kissing her stained fingers. By 

Like June amid the other months, Naomi his looks and words her heart was completely 
Pate o map morning, when the air could ; thrilled. Never again would the maiden, wateb- 
a + teat oeiendara - oe 1 pa Sim- 3 ing the gay uniform down the grassy road, “ 
ee ee 7 “ : ms a : and a tet : get the impression of the parting, unforbidden 

e softest shadow over her 3 caress. 
a face, ao played with the roses she The proximity of the old, red homestead was 
eld, sweet as their breath. 3 ly h d. Naomi di web of 
; : ¢ surely aunted. aomi, spreading & 

Very proudly, from their conspicuous seat, ; homemade linen on the grass, felt that every 
her paresits gazed on her, when the choir rising ; movement was watched: she played coquettishly 
to sing, her clear voice was heard, leading them ; with the folds, and lingered long away from her 
from one height of melody to another. It} mother. If she was weeding in the garden, & 
happened that dey that an officer in the army ; voice was heard dangerously near, making every 
strayed into the village church, as a resting- ; moment precious. Sometimes, concealed in 8 
place after a summer ramble. $s hedge of tangled bushes bordering the garden, 

Quite unlike the farming-men he looked in} this strange presence drew her to the densest 
his showy uniform, his military air invested ; shade, where hours of the golden summer sald 
him with interest. Even sober matrons and ; drowned in the sweet consciousness of being 
God-fearing men watched the glitter of his : loved. Very artful Naomi grew, in covering het 
epaulets. A few séconds suffieed for him to } absences, and accounting for sudden heart-beat- 


understand every simple, honest soul gathered : ing. A dreamy softness enveloped her during 
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these summer days: the household could not ; and silent Mrs. Seymour could only motion her 
womplain, and yet this only daughter was surely ; away, before she indulged in the inexpressible 
changed. The spinning-wheel was seldom heard. } anguish of her proud soul. Her course was 
Naomi felt oppressed in the house and sought ; soon determined. She would guard her daugh- 
the lonely woods, where’ she walked not alone. ; ter’s disgrace in the inmost fibre of her heart; 
The dear pine trees, the silent balsam firs, the the world should never know Naomi’s fate. 
quivering, sympathizing aspen, the whispering 3 In the most quiet and private way, the poor 
ders grew familiar with her secret. With a pono potas tee nt en the 
joy in her hushed voice, with a mysterious } abiding-place of Naomi. e young girl, re- 
i eeiciny in her eyes, Naomi would spring ; gardless of her future, hopeless of peace, as- 
back again out of the forest glades, startled as a ; sumed a solemn vow that she would spend her 
deer if a leaf stirred behind her. Josiah missed ; life in this solitude, worse than a cloister to 
his sister’s confidence, and little David longed 3 a self-sacrificing nun. Hereafter, no human 
for her music. being, with the exception of her mother, should 
Qne hundred years ago, the summer glided ; be aware of her existence on earth. A few 
away like a sechatid visit from one you love, ; arrangements were hastily made; the window 
just as it does now; one hundred years ago ; ee by a heavy curtain; rag 
fowers budded, unfolded, and alas! faded as opened for use; a cot introduced; a few 
ours do now-a-days. Perhaps still more fre- straight-backed chairs placed along the rough 
quently, young girls, nurtured in the inner } walls. Even here a mother’s hand was visible. 
heart of a loving family, guarded from every § A rug covered the cracks before the hearth, 
thought of evil, were frost-smitten in their very } and a low chair promised comfort for the exile. 
unfolding. So the pleasant days of this sum- ; The spinning-wheel was thrown far back into 
mer hurried away, and brought its burden of; the shadow: nothing could be more repulsive 
trivial joys and sorrows to the old, red home- : than banishment to this comfortless desolation. 
stead. The four boys grew as fast as the tas- } Entirely careless of what should befall her, 
seled corn: Naomi reached the very height of } Naomi entered on her strange, expiatory life. 
her loveliness. The midsummer days began to; A dreadful evening of rain and moaning wind 
be too short for the shadow ever haunting the : followed the first day of Naomi’s disappearance 
homestead; then followed stolen twilight walks, § from her father’s house. In the kitchen a 
meetings in deep recesses, and then moonlight ; sorrowful silence prevailed: the four brothers 
strolls when the unsuspecting father and mother } looked at each other with beseeching, meaning 
feared no evil. They could not dream that their } glances. The mother’s voice broke the still- 
darling was in danger. Shadows darkened the $ ness. 
moonlight, it never shone so bright againonthe; ‘‘Never again,” said she, in clear, command- 
grass creeping to the very door. 3 ing tones, ‘let the name of your sister be men- 
The reign of the flowers was over; they faded 3 tioned in our family. She has left us forever: 
and shriveled in the garden; on the hill-sides, } forget that Naomi ever lived.” With bitter sobs 
frost-touched, their heads were bowed to the} and wild weeping, the four boys heard this de- 
tarth. Naomi too drooped and languished in{eree, which they presumed not to question. 
the autumnal air. There were no more walks } The natural buoyancy of boyhood was gradu- 
in the forest, in the silvery radiance of night; } ally restored to them: it was superficial, how- 
no more brief meetings in the waving corn, or ever; underneath lay constantly a sorrowful 
inshadowy nooks. Only their sweet, yet bitter } longing for their beautiful sister. 
Temembrance remained for Naomi. As the} The care of this locked and guarded room 
night-blooming cereus, that moonbeam amongst {became an essential part of Mrs. Seymour’s 
flowers, exhales its beauty in one brief opening, existence. In the earliest dawn, she restored 
# transient was Naomi’s maidenhood. Forever ; brightness to the fire-place, and piled a store of 
quenched was her girlish laugh, her smile of } wood for the day’s need. Not unlovingly she 
Wanquillity. There remained for her a living } dragged Naomi through the necessary habits of 
death, an agony from which there was no de-} living. Food, choicer and more dainty than 
liverance, a life of misery in exchange for one } the rest enjoyed, was brought regularly to her 
Summer of bliss. The flames of martyrdom ; loathing lips; in moments never missed by the 
Would have been preferable to Naomi’s confes- ; household, busied with out-door labors, the bare 
sion, at the feet of her inexorable, unforgiving ; room was made to wear a homely grace. Thus 
Mother. No tears of grief fell on her young } the long, stormy winter passed away. Naomi 
face, no Pitying hands smoothed her hair: stern ; heeded not the terrors of Arctic winds and snow. 
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Icebergs gathered around her heart, she spent ; seem possible that the unworn, elastic ouink 
the interminable months in looking at the fire, } had been already, with thoughtful care, making 
never warm, never cold, she sat immovable, : her daughter’s Siberia more tolerable. 
utterly forlorn. The healthful June air swept through a white 
Meanwhile an awful, inexplicable mystery ; curtain,,and flowers tried to cheer their ol 
enveloped Naomi’s name: like the swift falling; friend. A lovelier picture was never seen than 
of a silvery star she sparkled ne more on the : this girl-mother in her triumphant beauty, hold- 
village sky. No one dared to approach Mrs. ; ing the marble-like child on her lap: the dusky 
Seymour on Sundays when alone she was seen: $ wood-work of the room made Naomi’s fairness 
a Roman mother could not have worn a more more apparent, One year of seclusion had 
determined, impenetrable face. Not a quiver; ground out its bitter, painful days, and still 
. agony nee ta her mene nt even a : aa pote ite oo = im she had 
she saw the vacant seat in the singing-gallery. ; taken. en she saw her brothers, gleeful 
Composed and attentive, the inwardly crucified ; and innocent, in the yard, occasionally her soul 
mother went through the Sunday services, re- } would be poured forth in exhausting, unalienat- 
turning at night-fall to the homestead and its} ing tears; her burden did indeed seem heavier 
never-forgotten secret. : than she could bear: a thousand times she had 
; = — of a — eres legend ; vt are that this imprisoning room might be her 
in the settlement. At length they ceased to won- 3 sepulechre. 
der over her translation to some other sphere. 3 Life began to flow with a fresher tide through 
The most courageous blue violets had always ; Naomi’s veins. Often now, on opening the door 
before breathed their sweetness on Naomi’s : that shut away so much beauty from the world, 
breast: this year they perfumed their little Mrs. Seymour found the ruddy glow of the fire 
dells ungathered. Spring came without its} shining on a floor, so clean that the grain of 
charm to the four boys, mindful of the home- : the wood was plain as in a tree cleft open by 
stead’s lost glory. April, the tenderest of ; the woodman’s blow. It reddened the — 
a awoke in Naomi a gentler experience. : mens = my vent oe ore — te 
: 3; achipie t 
the unbeading ofthe earth, the epeinging of the {Naomi lock ike a angel of light Th 
‘ ’ g ce 2 . 
cheerful grass. She studied most eagerly the’ poverty of her surroundings, the awkward, 
faces of her father and brothers. A withered: blue woolen dress could not hide her undim- 
and miserable little life struggled into this rude } med fairness. Naomi no longer suffered her 
nursery, before the apple-blossoms wondered $ mother to straighten and smooth the masses of 
why Naomi did not again adorn, with their fra- { her hair, rippling, as she sat in her low chair, 
rant beauty, her brown hair. seven to the floor. Now she crowned herself 
Without one smile of joy, Naomi’s baby be- : with the gold-inwoven braids, and gave an air 
gan his clouded and unnatural existence. In of elegance to her coarse raiment, daintily clean. 
Naomi’s heart welled no mother-love for the’ In strange contrast was the pale child, always 
still, peculiar-looking child. Mrs. Seymour $ lying on her knees, or in the wooden cradle; his 
dressed the little boy in baby-linen made for ‘ features were ivory-like in their clearness, his 
his mother: no one had the heart to take askin of waxen hue: but the mother cradleds 
stitch for this unwelcome guest. Doubtless it: soulless boy. His eye never met hers respon 
was well for the child’s happiness that its mind; sively. He was always looking restlessly: bat 
a ca ae undeveloped, its soul : never were the pictures painted on = - 
atent.. Naomi did, ere long, care for her baby } of any use to his dormant brain. eep W 
in a fashion of her own; she tended it night : his kindest friend and only solace. In a drean- 
er ag eg its low rewems for it never : less, overpowering =e the mane 
eried outright. It was touching to hear the boy spent his childhood, unconscious 
tiny creature sob, as if a louder wail would be- ; secret home and his captive mother. 
tray his mother’s hiding-place. It was still} In that old time, a century ago, houses poo 
more pitiful to see the two women stealing 3 unchanged in their details; generations U 
forth in the dim evening, through by-roads, for } the same furnitare, the same dishes, and missed 
the sake of lengthening out Naomi’s life. Mrs. { not our books and graceful ornaments. In the 
Seymour’s powers of endurance were most asto- , homeliness of the homestead kitchen, the - 
nishing. When she stood in the dairy-room } boys were attaining a goodly an wo 
before the freshness of the morning ait was dim- 3 corresponding growth of mind. rr - 
med, and changed the creamy pans, it did not > were filled with generous impulses an¢ ¢ 
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affections; this repressed love for their missing 
sister was like a hidden spring, sending forth 
streams capable of fertilizing a mountain. 
Jn the five years, during which the name of 
Naomi had never trembled on their lips, no 
change had occurred in the household, not even 
a trivial alteration of furniture, or addition of 
comfort, marked the lapse of these suffering 
months. 

Could the daughter have joined the family 
once more, the kitchen would have been’ again 
transformed and worn its wonted grace. 

Yet at the end of five years, Naomi had no 


sof flower-beauty: in the spring they would 
take eare of the little unknown’s burial-place. 
Meanwhile the two mothers strewed the dis- 
turbed ground with forest-leaves, and went 
away speechless. Back to her dreariness Naomi 
came. At first, listless and idle, she wept the 
days away; indeed the winter was in remem- 
brance as a sea of tears. 

$ With nature’s resurrection came to Naomi a 
$ more hopeful mood. In the very earliest dawn 
of a Sunday morning, when the sky was barely 
pink as the lining of a sea-shell, Naomi crept 
from her hiding-place, and sped along the vil- 





disposition to repent her vow: her pride had 3 lage road, disguised by a bonnet and thick veil, 
pot abated. For five years she had watched; if by any chance a stray wayfarer should see 
her child’s body with a mother’s solicitude. He} her; to the village church she hastened. The 
was daily bathed and dressed in white, then ; door, never locked, yielded to her touch. Fami- 
rocked for hours in her untiring arms. 3 liar with its dark vestibule, she groped her way 
The mother-love slowly developed in her soul. to a niche in the steeple; a dark, never-entered 
She learned to feel for this sleeping boy the: corner, into which, as a child, she had some- 
nost lavish and tender self-forgetfulness. To ; times peeped. Here she pressed herself in the 
him the years were given, and from him she; narrow closet and stood without weariness, 
neeived nothing in return. Often the stolen } until she heard the assembling of the flock, and 
looks at her four brothers, swiftly tending to- $ the clear tones of the pastor’s voice. 
vard manhood’s splendor, awoke in her heart; Her thirsty ear caught greedily the blessed 
remorseful and unreconciled longings. Her words. Every note of music fell like dew on 


man-child could never be moulded into sym- her grateful heart. Until night she endured 


metry and nobility of life. He was the embodi- ; the narrow limits, the stifling air; then hurried 
ment of a terrible, tearful, anguish-crowded back through the darkness to her lonely room, 
experience. . 3 bearing in her heart a cordial. Until the snow 
Never once did Mrs. Seymour’s hand tire of } came, betraying her foot-prints, Naomi stored 
performing kindly offices for her child. The {in her niche balm for her sorrows. The medi- 
labor for this second household was ungrudg- ; tation and prayer of the winter were not lost. 
ingly given; by many womanly manceuvres she } Naomi greeted the spring time in ‘‘newness of 
fed her treasures with tempting food, served to 3 life.” Again the sound of the spinning-wheel 
them daily like the fresh manna. Without a § was heard; Naomi spun linen for her brothers 
thought of anxiety, Naomi and her child re- : about to leave the homestead for their chosen 
teived the bread and honey of the mother’s pro- $ life-work. Her clever hands cut out the needed 
pt Apparently these toilsome years did garments, and her needle wrought the pieces 
y whiten, by degrees, the elder mother’s : skillfully. 

- far down in her heart was crowded her } To her mother were consigned piles of linen 
long woe. and knitted stockings, to be produced from the 
On he child’s fifth birthday, his feeble lamp depths of the remy chest, ae the two boys 

of life flickered and suddenly went out. Naomi ; bound for college. Henceforth Naomi willingly 

felt 8 mother’s grief. For the last time she; applied herself to the sewing, knitting, and 
bathed his marble body and dressed him in } mending of the household. By magic the wants 
spotless white: then waited for the moon to ; of the family were supplied, -and still the spin- 
tise. The night was calm and warm. The two } ning-wheel soothed Naomi with its busy hum. 

nothers bore between them the last pleasure of: Naomi awoke thoroughly from her trance of 

Naomi’s life; far down ih the forest they went; agony. Now she craved light and knowledge. 

Wo the rendezvous of that fatal summer, There ; The old Shakspeare was brought into the garret 

Naomi held this reminder of that dreamy epi-{ room, and that was Naomi’s teacher. For the 

ap her mother dug in the wood-mould : winter he sufficed; then followed an intense 

§ grave. They laid him softly in the} desire for books brought by her mother from 
aa shrouding his body with a web ; various sources. Old books of theology and 
The = by Naomi in her happy girlhood. 3 dingy echool-books were alike weleome; even 
was full of violet-seeds and germs } from a torn and dilapidated dictionary Naomi 
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gathered many sheaves of wisdom. Through } seape: the grouping of the clouds; the tints of 
the magical power of these friends, Naomi left ; the sunset; the minutest changes of season; the 
the dull limits of her dwelling-place, and blue } varying processes of nature were well known to 
seas crossed, enjoyed the pleasant vicissitudes $ her watchful eye. In the vacations of the co). 
of foreign lands. Under Italian skies the raf- 3 lege boys, she sat by the kind window ready 
ay tr per mene ‘aaa So — ’ to store ws oe look, every gesture in their 
1 i the long suc¢ y: ow little they imagined that the 
ln Pome a she i om on in ~e 3 one oe of their lost sister were obseryant 
olitude, unnumbered verses, and $ of the slightest changes in their youth! 
made the bare oes ring with the sublime mea- : The tie of suffering had drawn Naomi and her 
aed oe ger 4 liao old, ot : narod ito together. They were bound 
a - ed letters, yielded 3 now by the stronger tension of love, human and 
their treasures of genius, more delicious to her, : divine. Mrs. Seymour felt like a miser she 
in her starvation, than the dainties we sip from 3 alone into a dungeon to count his glittering 
illuminated volumes. gold, when she saw the riches of her daughter's 
This English wealth of story, history, and ‘ maturity. The tears almost fell on the poor 
song was not enough. The Roman tongue was 3 mother’s hymn-book every Sunday, when she 
made to tell its mysteries of heroes and gods; g remembered that standing in the musty, tire- 
nor was Naomi content until she had spelled § some closet, was one listening eagerly to words 
from the Greek symbols the ever fresh secret of} which other souls around her heard with dull 
her growing happiness, her calm repose of soul. $ and careless ears. The years melted away, 
Surely if on ere <n from their dusty 3 until Josiah, versed in college and theological 
graves cou now how they comforted and lore, came home to preach in the old pulpit; 
' : $ : pulpit; 
beautified this one woman, they would feel that : then Naomi felt stiffed in her coffin-like closet, 
em - eames sung in vain. :and choked down the sobs that she might not 
e beauty of Naomi now assumed a higher 3 lose one syllable. 
type; through her face shone her cultivated} Occasionally the four brothers, tall and vigor- 
and enlarged mind, her clarified and spirit- ous, gathered in the homestead. Simeon, bril- 
ualized soul. Often her mother’s heart smote ; liant and versatile, was taking a high rank as 
her when she turned the key on this polished } lawyer, poet, and musician in the largest town; 
Jewel, shining with such soft lustre in the gloomy $ while Benjamin, striding through the initiatory 
spinning room. For many years, Naomi’s throat } steps of mercantile life, saw the gleam of the 
had refused to sing. She began to hum under 3 approaching gold. 
her breath the Sunday tunes until the spell was ; Naomi knew them all thoroughly. She read 
am mat again her sweet voice, transfused } their characters from her curtained windov, 
with a deeper melody, thrilled her mother. It {and smiled benedictions on their manly heads. 
s 
—- the cracks of the walls and floated : The sister, the choice center of the group, 
over che farm-yard of the homestead. | Little} alone had been blighted; the boys gathered 
David, now tall and ruddy, heard the far-off} around the vacancy she left, and her remem: 
music, and fancied that unseen angels, hidden $ brance undertoned their lives. While they 
in the feathery clouds, were thus enchanting} were busy in the world, living not in vain, 
him. Little David alone remained of the four : Naomi kept her vow. Here she too achieved 
brothers to till the homestead meadows. He : her destiny from the harsh roughness of her 
had ms so to — about this melody which 3 isolated life: Naorai wrought a living poem, ® 
sometimes floated around him, sweet as the: perfect harmony. 
ee of ee rd wafted by a stray 3 The desert room became a temple where “ 
reeze. Sometimes the mother, in her dairy, } vestal fire was ever burning: she was the 
hearing the notes full of pathos, would turn ; priestess of the holy flame. Through the wil- 
away her stern face from the barred window ; derness she wandered, like the people of old, 
and let large tears fall on the stone floor. The : for forty years before she was able to leave her 
brown and dingy rafters were translucent, the } pilgrimage. Meanwhile her father bowed his 
music stealing through could soon penetrate the head and meekly died. Naomi, in the stillness 
a 3 of night, gave a last kiss; for twenty years she 
If Naomi had possessed colors and a brush, ; had not seen him so near, or embraced bim 
she might certainly have caught a picture gal- 3 before. Meanwhile wrinkles made the four 
ler¥-from the small panes of her one window. } brothers older, and threaded silver strands in 
Artist like, she studied the shadows of the land- 3 Josiah’s hair. 
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Otherwise the homestead was unchanged. 
gill the apple blossoms whitened the orchard, 
and the bees hummed in the picturesque hives. 
Over Naomi the ocean of life had indeed rolled. : 
She was concealed amidst the sea-weed and ‘ 
shells, glittering uselessly in the depths below. 
Yet when the sea gives up its dead, she will 
arise also, clothed in incorruption. As the 
yater of that unexplored deep is said to render 
imperishable the human body: so may Naomi, 
from her depths of woe, rise immortal in glory. 
The forty years of tears, of prayers, of peace, 
and triumph were ended, and Naomi left her 
beautiful form empty in the spinning-room. 
She was released from her vow in the third 
heavens; angels shall look on her forgiven 
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A wondering throng filled the homestead at 
the end of those forty years. Naomi’s absence 
was explained now: the old mother had sent 
for them all to see the mystery solved. In the 
spinning-room they pressed in groups to look 
once more on this glorified face, wearing a smile 
of infinite satisfaction. The four brothers found 
the lost one, and gazed in awe at the exalted 

They could not mourn 
for her going forth from this captivity; they 
sorrowed still for the early romance of their 
boyish recollection. 

Naomi’s mother could not leave her now. So 
very soon her humble and contrite soul sought 
her child, not to minister unto her, not to 
smooth the weary road, but with her to walk 


soul; the sinless shall see her ‘‘face to face.” *in white through golden streets. 
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BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


Tunovex all my life I have been the king 
Of my heart, my head, my hand; 

Thave fought my way where few would fight, 
And stood where few would stand. 


I have conquered foes ere they dared to shape 
A barrier in my way; 

The dreams of others are real to me, 
Their toil has been my play. 


Thave climbed the heights of the Appenines, 
And trod Italian vales, 

And watched from the brows of dizzy cliffs 
The sea with its snowy sails. 


Thave taken my chance in the rushing crowd, 
T've looked from cot and throne, 
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With clear, proud eyes and folded arms, 
Saying, “I am my own—my own.” 


But where is my kingly power to-day? 
Why does my spirit brook 

The calm “thou shalt” that lingers in 
A touch, a word, a look? 


What means this faltering in my voice— 
This flushing on my cheek? 

Who would clasp manacles on my strength? 
Unmask, my captor, speak! 


Two white hands lifted a cloud of curls, 
Two starry eyes above; 

Two red lips parted into a smile, 
And softly whispered, “ Love.” 
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THE REVERY. 


BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 


A MAIDEN sat beneath a tree, 

With elbow resting on her knee, 
And head upon her hand; 

Looking upon the flowers sweet 

That clustered round her daint y feet, 
And spread o’er all the land. 


For ‘twas the pleasant Summer time, 

And luscious blooms were in their prime, 
Exhaling rare perfume 

Forever through the sunny air, 

Like pure-souled vestals breathing prayer 
Unto the throne of doom. 
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And little birds, from tree to tree, 
Went warbling incessantly 
A song of utter joy; 
While golden rainbows spanned the streams, 
Among whose evanescent beams 
Gay butterflies did toy. 


And yet the maid heard not the lay, 

Nor saw the Summer’s bright array ; 
But sat in revery, 

And thought on him she loved the best, 

Who lay with hands across his breast 
In death’s cold apathy. 





COWPERTHWATIT. 
A SEQUEL TO “KATYDID.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L “) Stauy.” 


CHAPTER I. 3 or sister, or cousin, or anybody that I feel like 
March 138th. 3 owning up to. Would you like to hear how 
Karte and Mr. Cartwright were married last § many times I’ve made a fool of myself, been a3 
evening, and right royally did the bridegroom 3 angry with myself as I could be for doing it, 
look and carry himself toward his trembling 3 threatened myself with a monk’s cell and short- 
little bride. ‘‘Laud!” Mrs. Kennedy said, when ; comings and actual, downright pinchings of my 
some one spoke of this to her; ‘’e’d eat ’er $ flesh for doing it?” 
alive, ’f ’e could!” And well he might be both ; “*Yes, tell me.” 
fond and proud of one so tender and sweetin$ ‘Thanks! The last time was about Kate, 
her nature, so indescribably lovely in her ap-; Did you know I’ve been in love with her? 
pearance, in the expansive white satin gown, } That’s the way I’ve been flaring up ever since 
the veil of rich lace, the delicate ornaments of ; I was a little chap so high”—showing me with 
pearl, all his gifts. Once, in the course of the} his hand—‘“and I suppose it was because | 
evening when I was standing with her, Mr. Cart- } hadn’t anybody of my own. I’ve got an uncle 
wright was called away with inquiries about some $ and aunt, but their hearts are dead, in a way; 
exquisite mantle ornaments in bisque, brought $a great sorrow killed them. So I’ve had no 
away by himself from Paris, and just presented : steady, firm friend but Cartwright, the man I 
to Mrs. Trumbull, Kate’s eyes followed him, } would—for a little while—have been willing to 
rested on him a few moments, as he stood talk- 3 drown that day at the lake!” 
ing; then withdrawing them, she said proudly,: ‘Why would you?” 
lovingly, ‘‘He’s my king! He was whenT used; ‘Oh! because I had just found out that it 
to battle him so; as long ago as that; but it $ wasn’t I that was going to get Kate, but he. Itup- 
wasn’t like this!” § set me for an hour or two, there. And I can’t say 
Cowperthwait, who came on, not with Mr. : that I don’t now, once in awhile, feel it a loss.” 
Cartwright, (he has been here several days,)$ His voice grew low, he fell to picking a finger- 
but alone, in the afternoon train yesterday, was ; nail nervously, and was silent a few moments, 
first groomsman, “stood up,” as Mrs. Kennedy : until I said, “But you bear it like what Mr. Cart- 
says, with Kate’s sister, lately home from Troy, 3 wright called you that day, ‘a good fellow!’” 
where she has been the last two years at school. 3. «Do I?” looking up with his engaging in- 
Fatigued with the long standing, the sight of } genuousness. ‘It’s balm to hear you say it! 
so many shifting forms, the hum of so many } And I think I do. I should be a wretch if! 
voices, I went into an out-of-the-way corner ? didn’t, after having what good Christians call 
and sat down on the comfortable sofa. Pretty ‘the light of the other world’ shine out on 
soon, Cowperthwait, whose nerves, ‘‘protruding affairs, as it did that day as I died. For! did, 
at every pore,” get many a painful brush in any ; in a way, die. It was the last I should have 
large company, came with deprecating eyes, ; had to do with this world”—speaking with 
saying, ‘‘Let me come and stay here awhile. ’ shudder—“if he hadn’t run that tremendous 
Hu! I’m tired!” and throwing himself into the $ risk to save me. As it was, it wasn’t death, 
lounging attitude he loves. ‘It’s enough to but baptism. I never knew until then what 
kill a fellow to go through a job like this,” he ; baptism does for some. Now feel as if I knew 
added, smiling, his eyes on the married pair. $ all about it; as if I that day was baptized to 
“Enough to kill me, at any rate; Cartwright } the end of all time; and since, I delieve. Are- 
gets along with it. He’s used to it; not used i versal of the order, you see, but I feel as if God 
to being married, I suppose; but used to being $ accepted me. I guess He does.” 
—why, to being a man, and I a’n’t; that makes § He was speaking with emotion, with = 
a difference; you've no idea what a spoony I $ eyes, full veins, but with the smile that is like 
am. I should be glad to tell you; I think it $a baby’s in its sweetness, and the idea of purity 
might me some good; I haven't any mother, 3 it raises in one’s mind. 
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COWPERTHWAIT. 31 
«Fou see,” he added, after & pense, in which ; attire, her eyes bright, her whole appearance 
he looked fixedly at vacancy, “I ve had a rough- animated, but serene asa cloudless sky. This 
“ eet ne ae ys a ee is her habitual aspect. Her whole interior life 
yas so young that I don’t remember anythin fe tie Sciemnnadeos deamon aie 
. € } fection as her healthful, almost faultless phy- 
about them. I was three, I believe my nurse 3 sigue. This was what the pale, nervous, impul- 
- (She = a - ye my sive, but generous, high-minded Cowperthwait 
“ _ c drwar ig gtimangant er, bir ate : saw in her; was what made it, as he would have 
wa eet -) with nurse to stay § said, “balm” to him, sitting with his eyes on 
in my uncle’s family. They had a litile girl} her movements, her looks. While they were 
se — — Janay oa — . resting, he said, “I suppose I should 
ture. I suppose I was willful and half-spoilt. folie dg eure a cacceien 
too. Nurse declares I wasn’t, but, at any ate, § heda't ae “d ia ent sa 
ye quarreled like two monkeys all the time -” g I would tike mp to S eames 
vere together. This wasn’t long; for one day ; alread ti ‘4 re en core Ig a 0 
her nurse, @ new one, took her a to walk ia : are ‘' x ta earee ocr Pea 08. 
the square, she said, and we never saw either yet fp bes 7 Sedan 
of them again. My uncle and aunt were dis- settled rv ; me hanes lived in'a 
tracted, of course. My uncle was wealthy; he sie ona cnr 8 arte 
did everything that anybody could do but she ; been i th sytney tam ae 
never was found. This altered cnugthins at hike. en it aa aad rin ap o a 
ny uncle’s; Rose has always lain there, dead; ; connts d a cecaaineninien 
it has been like that; they’ve never buried bar Sit celia ‘dark on yr ap aed Mee 
down in the peaceful earth and felt her spirit * back from th on ie svete 
was safe, as we do when we see one die. I’ve , in a nest of ee ee eee 
always called their house ‘home,’ but it never the lo "a fashic ek ene mete 
has operated on me as I henge a real home : dock: 2" me tar eat = Paes Mapes 
—. : 2 8, = nip, and an old knotty apple-tree; 
“Nurse married a little Dutchman and settled 3 it pone roy mar os ae os Sacer ae 
down over in Brooklyn, as soon as she could be § count h ia <p ters ae oat 
sure that I was old cneigh to keep out of fir a ‘4 ‘a ry soar nee ep 
ilieteac dace timmste “yd — : = i ow er t let it be touched. I run over 
that lady who now stood before a nt mee ; a aa ater eh eae 
Iwas not far from eight years old I believe.” na pene ith Pete ar “die in Po 
“Needn’t tell us "bout bein’ so’t e could line ; 8 ietlen a a wes oe wdloniyi 
(liireien ensue shee we Ne - at ae ent ladies on Clinton avenue, which 
ha'n’t got ter that, yet!” The, tau hed nile os td ae er vena ws site os nie 
together. I’m goin’ out > ~ tell K nt re aa pina ay — on 
a’ Mr. Cartwright what J wish ’em, now the ; on ate 1 a ainaeine sinties rong 
Mei aianad ott ecuens mre 7 e nw er of one of the benevolent ladies there. 
just tell em I hope they'll ere ditee chil. | "tad re wai aaa 
dren, an’ I do. My gran’mother had sixt  id-fashi “ Se ceae a ne 
ty ae riage six om, e -fashione red roses blooming, she made ex- 
yeoman e too many, an’ I : c amations about it, over the gate, and would 
pen = Bo candi : come in and emell the old-fashioned roses—just 
Glens A sl = a by-the- $ like some she saw in the country once and liked! 
Gide vane - _- y regards them : — she got where the roses were, and was 
aan. ae ol ms ee rime kneeling to them and begging for some 
mer Ne cg r ou into ; of the buds, she cow me—no great affair to see; 
Gis , y rested awhile; ; but I was then tipped back against the stem of 
ten withdrawing them, ‘‘How is it with Kate's ; the old apple-tree, readi ld 1 
sister?” he inquired. ‘I believe she isn’t quite : book th . cdeltnsastoauhadion 
Sati tecanetennere tantans ~_ e ook that nurse used to here in her trunk when 
eatin ~ rete “ om) ing. f was a child—‘The Arabian Nights.’ Some- 
~hoghraaereamaa we 0 a - how she seemed to me, in one minute, like one 
rice , . ea large 31 a known all along. We got into a chat 
: 3 somehow; she was curious about my book. 
Ida was in sight, in her becoming bridesmaid $ having never read it, having a long tens meeer 
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to. When she was ready to go, I went to open told me, when she first appeared, had sthege 
the gate of old palings for her. I told her} been bothering about, once in awhile, wanting 
where I lived, (I think she asked me; it’s my ; to see her, though what for she (Lily, that 
opinion she did;) she told me where she lived, ; is,) could never make out; and pestering her 
and her mother’s name. Looking back at the mother's life half out of her. She was pester. 
gate, she called it a cosy place; said I was for- : ing it half out of her now, it seemed; for that 
tunate in my nurse’s living in such a quiet : lady came forth pale as a dead woman, after 
place, sighed lightly, bowed slowly, and was : each private interview with—the hag; that is 
gone. She was very pretty. I didn’t care so} what Lily called her then. Before long it all 
much for this though, as I did for the little, $ came out, the whole shameless, miserable pro- 
half-stified sigh, the look and bow, as if she : ceeding. Lily, poor girl! was the child of this 
were half-loth to go. I thought her mouth $ low, bad woman, whose husband left her desti- 
very beautiful; ’twas nothing to Kate’s though; : tute when Lily was a little thing. The woman 
nothing to Miss Ida’s for character.” ; was obliged to go out, (to some sort of service, 
His looks, full of friendliness, were again pT mean,) so she put Lily into some institution 
fixed on Ida. ‘It was easy for me to meet the : where children are left to be given away. There 
girl again; (her name was Lily Graham;) for § Pp est who was one of the patronesses 
my aunt also was a benevolent woman, was : of the institution, found her. She had no 
always doing something, and had a good many : daughter, her only son was at a German Uni- 
acquaintances among thut class of people. Some 3 versity with his two cousins, while her husband, 
of them knew Mrs. Graham; were intimate with ; who was an officer in the army, was off nearly 
her; and so, in a week, Lily and I were sitting s all the time on the south-western frontier, where 
together in her mother’s parlors, on the same 3 the Indians were troublesome, so she adopted 
sofa, looking at the engravings in the same ‘the child, who, according to all accounts, was 
book, quarreling about the portraits. We were 3 wonderfully beautiful and piquant. The hag 
friendly, we were glad to meet, both of us, but } was called in at the adoption. Her story then 
we were always disputing and calling each } was, that the child was given to her by the 
other abusive names. I don’t know, I am sure, ; child’s mother, at dying, the father was already 
what put the thoughts of being married into ; dead. They were French, she said, but hed 
our heads; but they got there. We said ind bapsee in this country several years struggling 
— ete wie ee otra ; ae ag ge ese — ep 
r; but we got into a dispute the same hour, ; born, she said, and had property in France, 
I remember, about some things that had been } from which the husband and father was driven 
said there that evening by a visitor. I suppose : for sofne political offence. This was the lie, 
Iam older than you think Iam. I am twenty- § (or, if it was the trath, as is possible, she nulli- 
five; I was twenty-four then, and independent, } fied it a year ago by the new lie.) 
as' we say, in every respect. We didn’t talk § «<The hag showed papers, proving that the 
about our engagement; I don’t think we either } child was hers by the gift of the mother. New 
of us thought much about it. We disputed the ; papers were drawn, transferring the gift to Mrs. 
same as before, so it never seemed to come into ; Graham. The child was to take Mrs. Graham's 
anybody’s head that we were in love’—looking { name; the hag was never to meddle with her, of 
up with a light curl in his delicate lip. ‘Our § come near her, which latter she promised of her 
families knew it, of course, and a very few } own accord. But as she sank lower every year, 
others.” she began to come and get things out of Mrs. 
Here he paused, watching Ida’s passage } Graham—clothes, money, and to insist on § 
among the guests. When she disappeared, he ; sight of Lily. So it went on until a year 86%, 
looked back, saying, ‘‘How old is she?” ’ when she came to help Clemens. She es 
«Eighteen, I believe.” ‘was his nurse and had never forgotten him; 
That was all. He gathered up the threads : this was the reason she tried to help him i 
of his story and went on. “So as the ordinary } Her threat was (in hag-like diction) te mas 
visitors at Mrs. Graham’s knew nothing about } Lily’s real parentage public, unless I was dis- 
the daughter’s engagement, it happened that $ missed from the house, and Clemens 4 least 
one of them, a Clemens of Westchester county, : treated respectfully whenever, wherever ‘on 
wanted her; got into a tremendous heat and } happened to meet him, until the time came an 
flurry about it; tore his hair some, I believe, } she should expect it to come soon), whee he 
when he learned her engagement to me; and : could be admitted to the house as, Lily's de- 
then at this pass came a woman, who, as Lily ? clared lover. 
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uf have never set eyes on Lily si apy ene neeetnenemnnennneranaenNnII 
y since the s tippi PPP OLID DEL IIOLIL OD 
haieful story was told empwr (ling quidateihes : — her forehead out toward Ida, who now 
yay and told it to her herself.) She wrote me Sth . spgnpesiing us, “that’s wuth a hundred 
\ short note, calmer than Stteg iS hakives — of ’er, any day, in ‘my mind. I 
— rer" before, with tongue or pen, S by!” n't wonder ’f she was in yourn. Good- 
saying—in short, saying that it was all up be- ’ Id 
tween us; that she should never see me again - came and sat with us. Cowperthwait’s 
should. never go into society again, ye ’ : — at her and then at the vacancy he was 
had been very kind to her, because society b 4 making between us, brought her. I felt | 
iered-her-to be of honorable edaeame 3 — a refreshment, as I thought Cow ne 
‘ $ wer i 
parentage. She could not now tell coenine : ese also did. At any rate, they sat, talkin 
whole trath, she couldn’t do that! . 8 voices of deep contentment g 
o that! but it should $ studi ent about schools 
not be imposed upon 3 SSIS, , SOORSTY, paintin s 
pon one moment by her pre- * magazine - ngs, new books, the 
diiebden Salen eolen;: sho-and Mes. Grob : ae alge s, until it was time for Ida to go and 
yould travel through the summer poe : - > help ‘‘speed the parting guests.” a 
fill, join Capt. Graham in Florida. So odaoe 2 
“That was all. They didn’t 1 ‘ 
j : go to Florida; 
but Capt. Graham came home; they cpalled CHAPTER II. 
up stakes,’ as Mrs. Kenned 1 
: y says, on Clinton} Friday, 15th. 
iii cied henahds  lana.ie. tha south nton § Mr. Cartwricut and Kate left im 1 
of the state. h part; morning. Kate was a little choked Sa 
“ Y S u i 
Te litemehs bun dageies she ctvoct,after 5 7 tears she pressed lids and lips oleae 
vm home from here. His looks were sitenale N — wees breaking forth; her chin shook with 
MaddesAchet eves san ye ‘ ;$ the pain of her parting; " ‘ 
y k at meeting mi $ : Pp &; but she looked 
sunt hears from the Grahams “ si ad tho: kind, fem .faen, tho. wile, protect ‘ a 
ccas > best , in . 
i cialatvieietepmraceioaintontes - ly : beside her, and after that she could sana 
have a fine estate, which they are oan re : mee ber adious. oe 
_ ” They are talking of pa ” : Ray was a brave little thing; she would not 
urope this season. I don’t k 3 a accompany her; she would 
j , x $ leav 
carries herself, or where she agape hag 3 home with the peente and little ret a 
niserable story?” : is. Isp’t it a {are all to visit her int oi Te 
5 y drawing himself up out’ he summer. 
of his sunken condition. “I’ve made e aes Cowperthwait, shrugging his shoulde 
blue, telling it, and I guess I have ors asked whether he was to accompany t) a = 
It I have, I ou ve you, too. {he thought not; : een e® 
’ ght to be ashamed ° ght not; he thought it would give hi 
Pa ig amed of myself! } no pleasur : uld give bins 
. rs. Kenned ae ° e to find himself 
Bail tense tg edy. Mus. Kennedy, ; He laid his arm across Me aaa eres 
ap , ; one, rright’s shoul- 
_ glad ter see you/ I allersam.” Then Sen at the parting; he was touched; I ae 
aa gee = be heard by others ie : be lige iy ogra and immediately upon 
‘j e’ ° ’ N arling, : 
out there?” noticed the flutter-budget § not seen the - escaped to his hotel. I have 
mee sigue" te Ida says she has not. He 
: -bu I u . : 
isit—or she?” get, Mrs. Kennedy? Where } which must ee a ‘den rye loving heart, 
“It's she. She’ Sloss (in e of mourning for the 
a s t NY a wa and m 
aga got on a blue gownd, par} pat pane vie degree the loss) of his 
hisks, ders fer one of her age. She: Id g, superior friend. 
: she minces,” ill : ae N a thinks, in her w . 
frisky, mincing oh ean with little ; the most agreeable imasge 4 — aacangonn 
N . “ N | e 
rg is stay awhile with Mr. aed — : She don't think of excepting Mr pra a 
e's i . ster’s } find, cordi : — ight, 
that’s lately a e relation ter the Mr. Parker arn ordislly.qs shy. admires thet gontlemes. 
they say. Her nee Laneaster’s sister, } 
e is Pa . 
Taugus, what I heerd a Peay — Rte TM FEL. 
a er the fust of. the amet ey oy as He Saturday Evening. 
“She tho #3, I’'m.euve!; What was it?” sk was blue! everything was blue—but the 
‘ ught ye were ma: : sky, that was leaden! C F : 
said she was goin’ rster han’some, an’ \ ing here this af owperthwait said, call- 
ukin’ afore °f fe mo ter tackle ye. She'd ben » delent “9 : ternoon. Would I like to take 
Mer she believed ye os engaged, an’ Jenny told{ I did su ot ee 
wa'n’t, ’Sh! there’s a girl,” fas I an. ne she would go end be glad to, 
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He went to see; went with chilled looks, but ; already been in, in the day time; and We're 


returned speedily with brightened countenance, 
ran up the steps to say that she would go; 
would be ready in ten minutes, if I would! 
And in ten minutes we were careering over the 
hills, where the roads are excellent with the 
snow still left of the great winter supply, and 
melted and trodden down hard and smooth as 
ice. The afternoon was fine. The cattle were 
lowing in the paths, or chewing their cuds with 
sleepy looks in the sunny barn-yards. All the 


glad to have him, we miss Kate so!” 

Ida said it with great shining tears gathering 
to lie on the heavy lashes. She has eyes that 
surprise you anew with their splendor, when. 
ever she lifts the deep, slow lid and lets them 
beam on you. Her voice charms you, lulls you 
in the hearing; and a hundred times it returns 
to you to float musically across your memory, 
in the next twenty-four hours after you have 
heard it. For the rest, you can hardly say she 


farmers’ hens, pretending affright at seeing} is beautiful; nobody can; but she is womanly 


us, cackled suddenly at first, then crowed and ; and noble. 


talked about it, as they saw the danger pass by. 
We drove round two squares, and home by way 
of Mrs. Kennedy’s. We wanted to see her, 





You are glad there is in the world 
such a young person, to come forward into life, 
to ennoble and delight her husband, to give 
birth to children and raise them to manhood, 


wanted to give her the pleasure of seeing us, so 3 womanhood, to hallow her home and bless her 


‘we drove up to her door. 


$ neighborhood, by the depths of her quiet intel- 


“Here ye air! Cataraugus, Susy, and Mt. : ligence and goodness, her steady attachment. 
Idy!”” Mrs. Kennedy exclaimed, joyfully, shak- ; “We all like Lim,” she continued, busy with 


ing hands with us. 


3 her fine white needlework. ‘Father and mother 


“Mt. Ida,.Mrs. Kennedy? What put that into ; think as much of him as I do—and perhaps 


your head? you’ve been reading Homer!” Cow- 3 


perthwait said it gravely, as if accusing her. 


**Ha’n’t touched Homer! don’t know Homer } like this, if he were faultless. 


more,” looking up with a smile. 
Perhaps she would not sit and praise him 
She knows well 


from Job; but this is what Flutter-budget called } enough he is not; knows his impulsiveness and 
Idy t’ther evenin’ at the wedd’n’. ‘So that’s } his want of a steady self-mastery, through which 


Mt. Idy,’ she said, ter one o’ the Lancaster girls, } the trait shall be turned wholly to use, to enno- 
bY : : 
arter she’d ben lookin’ at you two settin’ there ; blement and comfort. So she sits and praises 


talkin’ together on the sofy. She tried ter} him, with a sort of mild persuasiveness in her 
laugh, but didn’t make out much, I thought.” tones, lending them a new pathos, a ten-fold 
We called her Mt. Ida after that. We came } Sweetness. 

home in a glow; so, to say the truth, did Col.} ‘He brought me in this book to-day,” shov- 
Moore’s horse. The day was warm, the horse} ing me Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” “and 
was reeking with perspiration and with the ; brought this to mother,” now showing me an 
snow-water. Ida will never allow him to drive } elegant copy of ‘Favorite Authors.” 

80, if she takes her place at his side for life.} ‘Did he ever tell you,” Ida said, “how young 
She will teach him to drop his hurry; will teach She was when his father and mother died, and 


him to know by heart this excellent proverb of ™ 
the Spaniards—‘‘Be not in haste; be not ex- 
cited; he that is in haste and he that is excited, 
dies.” (Dies hair-breadth by hair-breadth, be- 
fore his legitimate time, through the wear and 
tear of the, excitement and haste—so the pro- 
verb means.) She, with her moderation, her 
good sense, her depth of principle and affection, 
will do him a world of good; he, with his quick- 
ness of intelligence and honor, his generosity, 
his warmth of appreciation and attachment, will 
do quite as much for her.’ Will, that is, by-and- 
by they are united, as Mrs. Kennedy is sure 
they will be. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The 20th. 
‘‘He runs in every day or evening. Some- 











times he comes in, in the evening when he has ; 


how lonesome he has been nearly all the time? 

“Yes, dear, he told me all about it.” 

“Didn’t you pity him? I did. I think every- 
body ought to be particularly kind to a young 
man like him, so sensitive, so good-hearted, 9 
talented—for I think he’s very talented, don't 
you?—and who has nobody to know where be 
goes, or what becomes of him. Kate says hes 
very wealthy—has a large property, that is 
Mr. Cartwright told her so. And this makes 
it seem all the sadder—that he should have # 
much and be so agreeable, and nobody toa 
anything about it. I pity him, don’t you!” 

I told her I did; that he was a precious bey 
to me. Then how her eyes beamed out on me 
with what gratitude! : 

Now, she pities him; she will love him m® 
day or two, and thus the poor boy’s earthly 
happiness will be secured, whatever else ™* 
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COWPERTHWAIT. 
eome—unless it be a lack of deserving. Of this} him? He was helpin’ the women-folks git that 
[have not a shade of fear. $ great iron thing they keep their plants on, out 
inter the hall, so’t the blossoms might see the 
sun shine an’ breathe some fresh air. He done 
CHAPTER V. $ a’most all on’t. They couldn’t do much for 
The 25th. their hoops!” (En passant, Mrs. Kennedy is 
CowrzrTHwait wants to know if I believe a ; tremendously disgusted with hoops.) ‘We told 
girl like Ida, one who ‘hasn’t a bit of nonsense ’im ’e’d break ’is back. He said ’e felt’s strong 
in her,” can ‘‘care anything about a fellow like }’s Sampson terday. I told ’im ’e’d better not 





him,” one that has been through so much, and : break ’is back ’f’e was strong ’s Sampson an’ 
has got so many bruises on him for her to help Agonistes, too, an’ I thought ’e’d better not. 


heel. Don’t you think so? I thought ’e seemed to 
I didn’t know, I told him. ’ feel very much ter home there, ’n’ I guess ’e 
“] don’t see how 9 can. erereaet _ ae : did. I guess ’e was. I guess they all felt’s 
makes me try so hard to get out of my head a} though ’e was, ’specially Mt. Idy. But my 
foolish notion, that, with all my brow-beating, ota man’s waitin’ inter Burnham’s store. He 
sticks there fast, and will!” ’ wouldn’t scold any ’f I made ’im wait all day, 
“What is it?” 3°s I know of, an’ this ’s the reason I don’t never 
 ~e she ont all = — - rad be to make be a J we ee Ys 
-like goodness, like me—why—better than } plaguein’ ’im from what I should ’f we ha 
anybody else does, at any rate, unless it’s Cart- children. I think I like ’im more. I guess ’e 
wright. I should be ashamed to say it, if my : likes me more. I s’pose this’s the way God 
gratitude didn’t carry me above shame. If she} makes it up ter us. Shall I tell my old man ye 
does ever like me as—as I want her to, as I'd} said yer respec’s? It’ll please ’im.” 
give three-quarters of the blood out of my heart ; “Yes, do!” I said; and away she ran, thread- 
tohave her. I ought to live on my knees at her ; ing her way between the horses, and sleighs, 
tah I think so, actually! There isn’t } and men, and boys, and dogs at the store door 
equal, for me, anywhere! and think what ; and in crossing the busy street. 
a spooney I’ve been! I told you! But ’tisn’t ; 
strange, made as I was, alone and terribly, 
terribly homesick and friendsick as I was, 
that I should be always looking for somebody The 29th. 
to lay my—to—lay—the—treasures—of—my— CowrertHwait came here from the post- 
heart—upon,” laughing at himself unmercifully, 3 office this morning, wretched as he could well 
“or that I was cheated a few times thinking; be, with a letter in his hand for me to read. 
Pdfound her; especially as I didn’t know any- : He ‘‘wanted to show it to somebody!” he said, 
thing about love, what it felt like, or anything 3throwing himself into a seat, sinking into it 
shout it. I begin to think I do know, now,” $ more and more. He crumpled the letter in his 
his eyes on his finger nails, the ingenuous blood 3 hand, twisted it in his fingers and then gave it 
rising and spreading over the high, beautiful} to me. There is nothing to hinder my tran- 
forehead. “I feel something I never felt before, ? scribing it to this page; for he left it in my 
at any rate; something that would—I don’t! hands when he went away, saying he didn’t 
know but it would melt me down into my boots, $ want it! 
if I thought it would do to let it goon. Most; Itruns—‘Ned, dear! they have gone! Hag 
of the time I think that it won’t do, and am ; and Clemens, I mean—the latter to Sing-Sing! 
desperately blue.” He stuck his feet out before § (A sublime ending of o lover, isn’t it?) He 
him, on the supple limbs, a gesture he has when } committed forgery. He is Hag’s son, but, Jo 
his torment rises high. S triumphe! I am not her daughter! You must 
My heart was aching with its tenderness : come and hear whose.daughter I am. I’m a 
toward him, but of this I said nothing. I * little sad for somebody’s sake, (not yours, not 
theerfully bade him “trust in Providence and mine,) and yet very proud, after this time of 
Work hard,” upon which he laughed, rallied, } deep humiliation, to feel as I do this day, that 
pe to his feet, saying he was ‘*going over; by my birth I am your peer. Come at once, 
weher! Aw revoir /” please. So prays your impatient friend, 
The 27th. Lin.” 
“Pye been inter Squire Trumbull’s. Cata- He should go this afternoon, he said, and 


= or “xe an’ guess what I said to } know the worst. 


CHAPTER VI. 
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«And the best,” I suggested. ; this station, before starting, for Cartwright ‘ 

“Tf there is any best. I don’t expect there } meet him in New York to-morrow morning. 
is. I expect the hag’s first story is true; that } By this decision he was greatly revived. 
she—Lily, is really the daughter of a lady; and 3 Did I think it best then, he asked, not to tell 
that she and all her friends expect me to do : her the nature of the business that called him? 
the thing I promised to do a year ago. If they; Yes, I thought it best. I would leave it for 
show that they do, I shan’t have strength and ’ him to tell her before he made proposals, 
courage to stave it off, and I’m killed!” “Bless her!” said he. ‘She shall know 

I suggested his sending up for Mr. Cart-‘ everything if that time ever comes. There 
wright to come down, to advise him, help him. 3 — be nothing bat comfort in owning all 
He listened to it, a little encouraged. Not : one’s follies to her, in having the right to, and 
much, however. By the next words he spoke, ; the duty. He believed he would run up to the 
and his manner of speaking them, I knew he 3 door a minute, on his way back, and see her 
had given Ida up, and was mourning her as if } face and shake hands with her and say good-by 
a Seeaaiouanes me brother, and said—when uae retin oA rir ae 
I had been running myself down—how many: Ida comes now slowly up to the door. 
times she had wished, since I came here, that } Evening. 
she had a brother exactly like me in every-} ‘He called at the door, but didn’t stop a 
thing. I got hold of her hand, at this—the ’ minute!” Ida said. She wondered a little what 
fotilg hab toosed to bolG ns wpand mateats {kim oot é'paid and Woo opited| wae hand 

k N -spi ; was herse 

worthy of that she had so generously accorded} in rather low spirits over her crocheting. 
my unworthiness. I thought I was made! I : (Aprepos, she is the most diligent young crea- 
yr ite last mo ahene sre. My was sect : nar to Me ate ever sees her, pore 
got up this morning and came out less than an} has not in her fingers some piece of neeile- 
hour ago, thinking s0; because, besides the : work, crochet-work, or a bit of tatting on which 
words, so much in themselves, there was that; she keeps her eyes, only occasionally Jifting 
in her tones and in her looks, that made me $ them, and on which she is almost constantly, 
believe I was, if anything, dearer to her than a : with more or less activity, but never with 
brother. I don’t know that I was; but this is } hurry, employed.) 
the way it seemed to me, only one hour ago. ; 
It all seems like a dream now. I have the: 
miserable feeling—and it clings to me. fast— CHAPTER VII. 
that the fellow who held her hand, and looked April 2nd. 


- into her mild eyes and listened to her voice,; “Dean Mapam,” so begins the letter I re- 


was one, and the luckiest dog alive, while I; ceived to-day from Cowperthwait. “1 suppose 
who sit here with this broken-down, wretched $ I have said as much as once in your hearing, 
feeling, am another, and the miserablest dog that everything that I had had given me, (a 
alive. But I must go. If she asks you any-$ presents, my cousin Kate,) was soon taken; 
thing about me”—he paused, while a look of $ that this was my fate. Hear what has befallea 
deepest pain crossed his features—‘you must me now, and say if I shan’t be justified in 
do the best you can for me. Of course it will } whining like an ill-used spaniel, all the rest of 
smash everything!” * my days on this ‘terrestrial globe.’ 
He had risen; but now again threw himself: «I was sick enough to drown myself, coming 
into his seat, as if too weak to stand. $ on—car-sick, sea-sick, life-sick. I suppose I 
I should simply tell her that important news : was all the rest, because I was, in the begit- 
had suddenly called him home, I answered, but $ ning, life-sick. Didn’t sleep a wink all night; 
that he would write to me in a few days—he } couldn’t; tumbled out to see to my baggage 
would? S when the boat was in, was tumbling round 
“Yes, if he had life enough. Yes, he would, § among porters, hackmen, and passengers, we 
anyway.” And that when he had adjusted cer-$ weak to keep my legs from getting yrs 
tain important matters to his satisfaction, he : together, when a little thing in all manner 0 
would return—he would? Sribbons and things, ran up before me, got 
“Yes, if he did or could adjust them to his} hold of both my hands and kissed me — 
satisfaction,” he said, adding, a little bright- on my cheek. She was laughing, she was bs 
ened, that he believed he would telegraph from ' crying, she kept shaking my hands (shaking 
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ne all over, in fact,) with both hers, her great ; thing I remember is dancing with Lily in the 
tears shining on the uplifted lids, her laughter ; hall and hugging them all, even my big-boned 
the laughter and the tears together being ; uncle. ‘And see who else is here,’ said Lily, 
simost too much for such @ little body, espe- ; breaking away and running to meet the captain 
cislly as she got no help in either, or in any-}and Mrs. Graham, as they now approached 
thing, from the tall fellow before her, who stood ‘ from the parlor. Hugging their hands, she led 
there neither laughing nor crying, returning ; them forward, saying, ‘We got them over! We 
neither the kissing nor the hand-clasping, the ; all wanted to see you so! So now we can’t be 
bend-shaking. I was killed, that was all, see- } married, and so can’t spat it a bundredth part 
ing the little bunch of joy before me and think- so often as we'd like to, can we?’ said Lily, when 
ing of majestic Ida. ‘Come!’ she said, again} we had got settled down a little. ‘Too bad, 
shaking my hands in hers, and tugging at them 3 isn’t it?’ : 
pe me, ‘Got your baggage? no? Where; ‘‘But we all called on the Grahams to-day; 
isit? Got your check? porter got it? that it?’ ; and when I saw the son, who has returned from 
pointing with her bit of a hand in a tight-fitting ; Germany a learned, grave, dignified professor, 
glove, to my trunk dragged just then to my ’ but who, grave as he is (perhaps because he is 


feet, ‘Come! I’m in a carriage! you'll go with 
me!’ 

“She beckoned to a man in liveries, and then 
ve all went trooping out where several car- 
riages were waiting, and were conducted by the 
nanin liveries into the newest, handsomest of 
them all. Having shut us in, he mounted and 
veweredriven off. I, meanwhile, being already 
dead, as Lhave told you, was now going through 
ny burial. Deeper and deeper every minute, 





grave), is never so well pleased as when Lily 
is ‘cutting up her pranks’ (vide Mrs. Kennedy) 
close to his ears and his nose, then I knew that 
it wasn’t too bad, and that Lily did not think it 
was. 

“Hag, as you have guessed before this time, 
was the nurse that went off with Lily. (She 
was christened Rose, a better fitting name; but 
they call her by the name she has borne long- 
est.) She had got rid of her own child, (Clem- 


was the sod piled above me. I saw her eyes ; ens, you’ve heard of him,) under terms of con- 
question mine a moment, a few times, but the 3 siderable advantage to them both. That is, he 
most she did was to laugh and watch our where- ’ had been adopted by a wealthy, liberal-hearted 
shouts: I never saw a creature get such fun} man, who not only allowed him a plenty of 
out of nothing. I could have set the toe of my ; pocket-money, (the boy was ten or a dozen years 
boot against her! I could actually! I longed g old then,) but allowed him the largest liberties 
to throw her out; I was growing ‘savage as a\ everywhere. Hag used to go up, when she was 
meat-axe,’ as Mrs. Kennedy says, toward her. S out of place and was ‘short,’ used to watch for 
I don’t know whether I spoke once during the > him somewhere about the grounds, or near his 
trive, except by cross nods, and waves, and 3 school, and pick his money away from him, and 
nonosyllables, when she asked me some of her ; go home loaded with the articles he, with her 
lively questions. These were over, as, with the ‘ instructions, stole from cupboard, store-room, 
measured paces proper to West-endom, but tan- ; and wardrobe. As he grew older and wanted 
talizing in no small degree to her hot impa- 3 all his money himself and began to despise his 
tience, we came near our destination, though I shag of a mother, she held him to his loth alle- 
still heard such exclamations as these— ‘Oh! é giance by threats of exposing his parentage to 
Tmina hurry! I wish they'd drive faster! but ’ his school-fellows and the servants at the house. 
John wouldn’t if the house was on fire! he’d ; It was known, by-the-by, that his mother was 
sill observe the proprieties. No! don’t look } a widow, but not that she was a hag. 


tow!’ clapping both hands over my eyes as 13 
"as about using them to see the time we were ; 
making. ‘You mustn't see yet! pretty soon 
you may!—pretty soon’—her hands still cover- 
memy eyes, although the carriage was stopping. 
! now you may see! look!’ pointing joy- } 
fully up the steps, down which were already } 
: y uncle and aunt, the latter cry- 
mg (88 60 many women do, and I can’t say I 
"em) for joy, 
an a was my lost’ coz, you perceive. I 
WhowI got up the steps. The first : 





“TI suppose it was the success of her game 
here, that led her to try it in another quarter. 
Or, perhaps it was the downright devil tempting 
her in both games and in all her harassed, 
wretched life. She thought it was, in her last 
days. 

‘“‘What she did with Lily, what terms she 
made with Mrs. Graham, and how she outraged 
them, you know. 

“Her son, having broken with his benefactor, 
and become a cheat and a liar, by her instruc- 
tions and his own bad blood, has of late been 
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be AAPOPOP PROD DADRA, 
leading her a haggled sort of life it seems, that ; about it to everybody because I hadn't called 
has worn her out. From a wretched hole at} on her, so I thought I’d go in. But I was 
the Five Points, where she got at last, she sent sorry I went; for it seemed as though all she 
for Mrs. Graham. Mrs. Graham went to her} got me there for, was to prick and sting me all 
and found her near her last gasp. With diffi-}theevening. She said one thing I don’t believe, 
cult, gasping breath, she told her all she had 3 She said Cowperthwait is engaged to a beautiful 
done, and afterward, with wild eyes, streaming } young lady in Brooklyn, and that he went home 
hair and clenched fists, she started up, asking 3 on purpose to be married to her. This may be 
if there was any hope, or help, (in the other ; true, but she says they are probably married 
world, she meant,) for one who had lived such ; by this time, and this don’t seem very likely, 
a life in this. : I wouldn’t ask her how she got her information; 
‘“‘Mrs. Graham, who is one of the angels, : but, without my asking her, or expressing the 
with. her own hands bathed the poor head, } least doubt about what she had said, she went 
brushed the wild hair back beneath a neat cap, } on to say that she knew the story was true, 
provided her smoky, shattered room with com- ; because she had heard it by letter from a friend 
forts, found het a pious nurse who had suffered } whose relatives live in the house that is owned 
with patience, came over every day to comfort} by the young lady's father. The family (the 
her, and at last (it was yesterday) the poor } young lady’s family, that is,) had been away 
creature died in peace, blessing God with her from Brooklyn some time, but they have lately 
last breath. returned and claimed their house for themselves. 
“The funeral over, Mrs. Graham is going up} And it was well known in that neighborhood, 
to Sing-Sing with this story of his mother’s re- } why they and the young man had, at the same 
pentance and death to the wretched man shut ; time, returned. Her friend had seen the young 
up there. I believe I must accompany her. I lady several times, Miss Parker said; and she 
want to speak to him just once more, while he ; was very. beautiful, and her family was a very 
and I live, and ask him if he knows that God wealthy one. This may all be true; but I don’t 
is good: I don’t suppose he does. 3 See why she should say it to me, in so disagree- 
“Cartwright, good fellow, came down at once. } able a manner, and keep saying it and dwelling 
He don’t say anything about being happy, but} upon it, without my saying one word. One 
his looks are equal to a mild spring sunset. I word about that, I mean. I tried times enough 
am to run up and see them for a day; then I’ to introduce other subjects; and so did the 
shall probably soon leave for the oracles of my} girls. They don’t like her! Do you suppose 
fate at «Mt. Idy.’ I am by no means such a? the story is true?” 
blockhead as to feel undisturbed certainty. On: No, I told her. No doubt he had had his 
the contrary, my courage goes up and down, : engagements, his fancies; perhaps a half dozen 
and I am much of the time in a most dubious ; of them, in his instinctive need of a true woman 
condition. This does not, however, by any : that he could love, honor, confide in, repose 
means, prevent my being, dear madam, all of 3 upon; but I had heard from him. 
the time, Yours, “You have? Have you had a letter?” her 
yes kindling, the clouds dispersing from her 
features. 
Yes, I answered; and he was going up to see 
CHAPTER VIII. $ Kate and Mr. Cartwright for a day; he was 


s 
s 


Wednesday 8rd. } coming then back to New Hampshire—to Mt. 
To-pay I received this little note from Ida. { Ida, I believed. It was what he thought of 
“If you are out to-day, I wish you’d call and ; doing, at any rate. L 
see me, although I have no business to ask it, ; Her color came, but her indignation toward 
I’m so stupid! Ip.” } Miss Parker flashed out. ‘She didn’t care a 
I found her in her shawl, her face swollen, } she had been told it was so! she had no busi- 
her eyes uneasy; and, coming soon to her ail-} ness to get her in there and then sit and ating 
ments, she said, ‘My throat is sore; my head} her with it a whole evening! malicious thing: 
aches; I feel miserably!” 3 I feel better,” she added, when I was coming 
She was in her chamber, so we sat alone. { away. ‘It has done me good having you aa 
“T suppose I have taken cold,” she added. ‘I? in.” 
went into Mr. Lancaster’s last evening. I was The . a 
foolish to go out when it was so wet walking; ; Ida has been in to-day, her throat — 
but I had heard that Miss Parker was talking } little of the anxiety still left upon a 
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[ think she was in hopes I would show her his ; from the table to the piano, and from the piano 
jeter, but this, as the reader knows, I could ; 3 back to the table again; he took up a book and 
pot do. Upon her adverting incidentally to ’ then threw it down on the table, a music-sheet 
Miss Parker’s story, I told her I dared say that ; and threw it down on the piano; then, walking 
Miss Parker had said no worse things about ; toward the door he said, in a voice that sent 
him, than he would confess to her about him- 3 such a sadness to my heart as was never there 
when he came. before, ‘I must go!’ 
—- yenture it! It isn’t anything for me or ‘*No, don’t!” I said, walking out toward him. 
anybody to lay up against him, if he has missed 3 ‘‘I’m so lonesome! Father and mother are 
ita hundred times, in one way and another. 1 gone, Jack is asleep and no Kate!” I did feel 
guess we all have, as many times as that; and ° lonesome as death when I saw him with his 
itis enough to. know, as we do, that he is good! : back turned toward me to go. 
I ie tate! If he himself tried to shake my $ ‘I suppose he knew how 1 felt from my voice, 
faith in. his. goodness, he couldn’t! I shouldn’t and from my face when he turned round and 
believe him! I should know what he is!’ looked into it. At any rate, he came back and 
met me, and—and—I can’t tell you what he 
8 said, but they were things I like to remember, 
CHAPTER IX Sand I shall as long as I live. I wouldn’t have 
The 9th. believed that I could have heard anything that 
CowrentHwait hascome. He has been here; ; would—why, that would so unite me to him, for- 
he was going from here to Mr. Trumbull’s. If ever, forever! as the few first words he said to 
it.was true, he said, that ‘faint heart never} me standing there, lookirig into my face, hold- 
won fair lady,” (he supposed I had heard the : ing my hand. We both found out that we were 
‘aying,) his. chance was but a bad one; his} not afraid to take each other, faults and all, but 
heart. was faint enough, 3 that we are thankful to do so. He made one 
The 10th. ; great mistake; he said he wasn’t worthy of me! 
“I told you I knew he is good!” said Ida to- : There was never a greater mistake than this, 
day, opening her tatting, although she had only 3 Sand I told him so; for I have no talent, or 
thrown her shawl back far enough to free her beauty, or anything to recommend me to a per- 
arms, without removing it. ‘He told me the} son like him, nothing but the constancy with 
whole. story about his cousin. I suppose this } which I will love him and seek to promote his 
iswhat Miss Parker had in her head. I listened $ happiness. I don’t believe he will ever, ever 
sad let him go on, and was so calm about it, 3 see me fail in this. And I suppose this goes a 
Limagine he thought I was indifferent about ; 3 great way ina wife. He thinks it does, at any 
himand all he said, about everything he had ; iS rate. He thinks he will have a good deal 
ever done. For, after he had finished and we : besides—beauty, for one thing! Isn’t it funny 
had both sat perfectly still a few minutes, he} that he should think me beautiful? But I 
got-up in his quick way, and began to walk ; really believe he does!” 
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IN HEAVEN. 


BY JULIA A. BARBER. 


T see thee only in my dreams 
My angel sister. Thou art gone 
To starry realms of peaceful rest, 
To mingle with the ransomed throng. 


Thy hands have clasped the golden lyre, 
Thy feet have pass’d the pearly gates; 

And we with weary, fainting hearts, 
Press onward, where our darling waits. 


had the golden sunrise hills 
r eyes are turned with anxious gaze, 
Till half unheeded are the thorns 
That meet us on life’s toilsome ways. 


For these we know an angel waits; 
Her beck’ning hand we almost see, 


Though Heaven be fair, it could not keep 
My angel sister’s love from me. 
Alas! I cannot sce to-day, 
Because the blinding tears will fall, 
The roses blooming ’round my way, 
Nor His dear love who watches all. 
For we are weary. They who walk 
Near to the sunset of life’s day— 
Even they whose morn hath seen no noon— 
Are growing weary by the Way, 
Weary and fainting by the way. 
Yet there we know our angel waits; 
Her beck’ning hand we almost see, 
Though Heaven be fair, it could not keep 
My angel sister’s love from me. 
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CHAPTER I. knew the seerets of every family back as far as 
Aunt Qurvrarp had seen fit to honor me with ; the Revolution; and if any one offended her, she 
& visit, that is to-say, she had a party of friends § was so unscrupulous in her remarks, that it 
whom she wished to entertain, and so had taken } would have been a very bold person who could 
possession of my house, according to her fre- } have endured it. 
quent habit in such cases. After all, I used to pity her; it seemed to me 
They all came quite unexpectedly. Aunt Quin- ; that in spite of everything her life must have 
tard only thought it necessary to send me word ; been @ very lonely one. She had no children, 
a couple of days in advance, so that I and my } and she seldom went to church; and I some- 
little staff of domestics were kept busy enough. times thought there was more bitterness than 
Luckily I had learned her ways, and always ; scorn in the sneers she wasted upon me for 
kept my dwelling in a sort of readiness for her ; reading morning prayers to my little house- 
and her friends, during the summer months; } hold. 
else I should have been in a state of confusion: I did wish that she would not paint so likes 
and dismay beyond the power of remedy. Frenchwoman; and I would have been glad if 








As it was, I had ‘much ado to keep Jael, the any one could have induced her to wear high-. 


614 woman who had managed my house ever $ necked dresses, but I could not venture to speak 
since I had one, in any sort of reasonable tem- : about it; although I knew that the very people 
per; and between ‘dread of her outbreaks and} who courted her laughed behind her back at 
trying hard to make everything comfortable, I ; such folly. 
worked myself into one of my tiresome sick} She had always governed everybody that came 
headaches, and could not go down to dinner} within her reach; I suppose except for her I 
the night the party arrived. $ never should have married her brother. He 
‘ I searcely had an opportunity to exchange a $ was an old man, afflicted with a painful disease, 
dozen words with Amy, my step-daughter, who} which must soon prove fatal, but so kind and 
had returned with the others, for every time 3 gentle that I could not help but love him. Then 
she stole up to my room for a little conversa- : little Amy was such a sweet child, she needed 
tion, she was sure to be followed and hurried $ some one to take care of her, and aunt Quintard 
away by aunt Quintard. She was my sister-in- $ said that it was my duty. 
law, for all I give her that name; I got the habit $ I did marry him. Well, after all, I was very 
from Amy, and sometimes so far forgot myself} happy, and sorely grieved when he died. 1am 
as to call her so to her face, a misnomer which 3 sure he did not marry from the feelings which 
always received her severe condemnation. $ influenced aunt Quintard—I could not have be- 
I never could feel quite at ease with aunt ; lieved that any one would have indulged them, 
Quintard. She had such an uncertain temper, * had I not heard the words from her own lips. 
and a cool way of saying the most disagreeable : She was talking to one of her friends, not long 
things which quite bewildered me. I felt that, $ after our marriage, and she said that it had 
in a degree, she looked down upen me still, for been a wise move on her part—she could not 
all I was the widow of her brother, just as years; take care of a sick man—I was an excellent 
before she had done when I was a poor girl and } nurse—would be a good governess for Amy, 
earned my living as a daily teacher. 3 and the slave of what I called duty; after all, 
She must have been a very old woman, but it was cheaper than hiring servants; and as for 


she was as fond of society as a child of sixteen, : the will and the fortune, she could take care of 
and always lived in @ tumult and excitement. ; them. 


She had an excellent position, although she was} She was spared that trouble, at least; for only 
not very rich, and people always invited her and a few years after our marriage he lost all bis 
went to her house; but I think almost everybody { property, except the house in which I still live, 
was a me afraid of her notwithstanding. Seh } that he had deeded to me without his sister’ 
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knowledge. I cannot tell what we should have; pride at the bottom which I could not compre- 
one—only I knew that God would have pro- hend. 
vided for fs thet not a relative of mine, from } Aunt Quintard was seldom cross with her. 
whom I never expected anything, left me seventy 3 She worshiped her beauty, and besides that, 
thousand dollars. The income made us very : Amy had, when she chose to assert them, a quiet 
comfortable, and I was able to help aunt Quin-$ independence of character and cool haughti- 
tard whenever she had extra bills. $ ness, which were more than a match for Bel’s 
It was a thing I never could understand, but } powers. 
ghe seemed annoyed about that legacy; and if Amy loved me; neither her aunt or any one 
by any chance she was obliged to ask a favor of § else could have changed that affection, Bel 
ime, that was the very time she appeared most : kept us apart as much as possible, and seldom 
indignant and treated me worst. left us alone, so that I was pained to think I 
Luckily, I never had what is called a high ; — not get nearer and closer to my darling’s 
t; I am not very quick to notice slights; }; heart. 
yon people will say rude things to me, I can | How happy I was to have her at home again! 
only feel sorry on their account. The gay winter in town, the summer at New- 
Bi I am foolish even to think of such things 3 port had not in the least dimmed her beauty; 
in connection with my married life, for my hus-} but she had grown so self-possessed and so ele- 
band did his best to make it a pleasant one. : gant, that I should have been almost afraid of 
He lived ten years; but he was a great sufferer. } her, had it, not been for the long embrace, and 
I thank God that he died blessing me—it has } the whispered words which gave me such sweet 
been a shield between me and all trouble, that } assurance. , 
has come upon me in the years that have since ; I was always an,early riser; and the morning 
passed. : after their arrival, I went down stairs long 
Well, at twenty-eight I was a widow! My before anybody was stirring, except the ser- 
daughter Amy was not quite sixteen, a dear, } vants. 
lovely girl she was. I was a little grieved to} The first person I met was the woman, who, 
find that by her father’s will she was to spend ; as I said, had managed my house so long, Jael. 
the greater portion of each year with her aunt; ; She received the queer name from her Quaker 
but I consoled myself by thinking that he had parents—was a prejudiced, wrong-headed old 
made that stipulation before he knew me so} thing, but devotedly attached to Amy and me; 
well as he learned to do afterward. After all, though she was determined to rule in the lower 
it was only right that Amy should see some- regions, whoever might queen it above stairs. 
thing of society, and her aunt was in a good § Mrs. Quintard disliked Jael, and Jael in re- 
position to introduce her. Of course I was : turn detested her with all the energy of her 
teldom invited. Bel said I was too much of a{ nature. Jael had opinions of her own upon 
hermit for gay doings—my duty was to provide } every subject, which she sometimes expressed 
Amy with everything she needed—hers, to show g a little out of season, although with no inten- 
the child life as it really was. 3 tion of disrespect, to me at least; but with her 
The first year after her father’s death, Amy : likings and dislikings I never ventured to in- 
had still been kept at school; then aunt Quin- } terfere. 
tard said that it was time for her to leave baby Indeed, I could well bear with Jael’s pecu- 
days behind, and as Amy wished it, too, I could } liarities; and I should have been an ungrateful 
not refuse, although I gave her up to her rela- $ woman not to have done so, for she had been 
tive with many misgivings. I dare say it was; faithful and most kind during my husband's 
Wrong and impertinent of me, for aunt Quintard $ long sickness, and had saved and economized as 
knew much more about the world than I did; } if the money had been her own. 
will it pained me to think that my blossom ; She it was whom I first encountered that 
might lose the sweet innocence which made her ’ morning. She had been sweeping the verandah, 
#0 charming, and so different from most of the ; and was just then occupied in frightening with 
girls of her age whom I encountered during my } her broom, a score of sparrows that I often fed 
are visits to the city. there, and which had come down before it was 
But two years had gone by. Amy was almost } time to receive their accustomed crumbs. 
tighteen, and I could but acknowledge that she} ‘‘Good morning, Jael,”\I said. 
Was greatly improved. Oh! what a lovelycrea-} ‘‘Morning to you, ma’am,” returned Jel, 
she was: and, better than all, she was the clipping the sentence as short as possible after 
Sweetest, gentlest nature, only with a strange ‘ a fashion she had, and turning toward the door 
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animale 
a little ashamed of having been caught in her ; she'd hush! I hate to see you so imposed upon, 
ill natured act. that’s what I do! You've worked like mad qlj 

‘*What are you doing to the poor little birds?” } winter managing and saving. I wonder what 
I asked. Miss Amy would think if she knowed you and] 

I hate to have things bobbin’ about,” said } lived alone to save money for her and that old 
she; ‘‘the house is full of all sorts of critters, ; dragon to waste?” 
and the lawn is always covered with birds a} ‘I would not have her know it for the world, 
jumpin’ round.” s Jael.” 

* But I like them, you know.” ‘Nor I either,” retorted she, as sharply as if 

“Then they'll have to stay, I ’spose; don’t}I had threatened to reveal our secret. “But 
understand nothing of such tantrums and whim- } who wants to be turned topsy turvy and stood 
sies myself.” :on their head without warning? I don’t like 

“But you always liked these birds, did you $ it—you don’t like it!” 
not?” : _ I looked so entreatingly at her, that she rub- 
a ‘ “a world, sayener ae aa ; a oe nose again in a violent manner and was 

out noticing my question; ‘mean world, § silent. 
dirty people in it.” At that moment, a pleasant young voice 

“Never mind the world, Jael; you have not § sounded on the stairs, and my own darling 
answered if you like the birds.” $ bounded out of the hall and kissed me in her 

** Answered afore, dozen times; ’taint my way ; sweet fashion. 
to answer folks.” § Dear me, mamma,” she said, “how yo 

“Oh! Jael, Jael, you are cross!” I said, { and pretty you look! : Don’t she, Jael?” rie 
laughing in spite of myself; ‘fie, Jael, sucha The sight of her bright young face had made 
bright thorning, too.” $ Jael smile at once, but she puckered up her 

Jael rubbed her nose and looked somewhat : mouth and did her best to hide it. 

enitent. ‘*My eyes arn’t good,” was the only answer 
7 TI ain’t,” said she, and stopped, convicted she aan ows ; 
by her conscience and quite incapable of deceit. Amy threatened her with her pretty hand. 
“T am,” she added, ‘and I know it, and that’s ; You have forgotten to go to the honey-pot,” 
the end of it.” 3 said she. 

“I am going to gather some flowers,” I said, Jael laughed outright at that. It was an old 
anxious to turn her thoughts from the track I; jest of Amy’s on her crossness, and it never 
knew they were pursuing; “they make the $ failed to amuse the oddity. 
house so cheerful.” ; «I’m past sweetening,” she replied. 

You have got some sense!” exclaimed Jael, But in spite of her assertion, after being 
leaning her elbow on the broom handle and $ talked to by Amy for a few moments, she went 
nodding approval. Sinto the house with her face and manner 9 

“Thank you,” Isaid. Praise from Jael was} completely changed from those she had vorn 
a rare thing for any mortal to receive. ; when I first met her, that it really seemed as if 

‘“‘Needn't; don’t want yoy to! I like to see} she had been essaying my mischievous girl’s 

folks get up—but that’s neither here nor there! : recipe. 
I’m goin’ to see to breakfast; I'll bet I ring that § Then Amy and I went down the steps, and 
bell afore long so it’ll wake the whole kit of } walked to and fro among the beds of early 
ae There’s Miss Amy, she never used to lay ; autumn flowers and the belated — o 
a long — sun up—’spose she learned that 3 soms, which shone out among them. a 2 
amongst ot fine thi 29 ll that she had m 

“ Seal, aaah mentinesneiechae confident rer ein ie veraat even more 
that she was going to apply some unpleasant N plainly than I had from her letters, “ oo 
name to Amy’s relative. Shad been ver indeed, and that she 

“Well, I cannot help it,” returned she; ‘it greatly woul herself. 7 
does make me mad to see that woman go on!} But I could see the old heart still through it 
Why, you ain’t her slave, be you? Way she § all, and that satisfied me. 
acted last night you’d thought she owned the } “Oh, Amy!” I said} “as long as you look 
house. Don’t like it. Comes across me 1’}l } like that I shall be contented.” 
teach her better.” * ; She laughed gleefully. ; 

“Hush! hush!” : «I wonder what aunt Bel would give for o 

‘Wery well to say hush; Lord knows I wish ; color or mine this moment!” she exclaimed; 
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would be as acceptable a gift as the philoso-} wrathfully. ‘You always were a fool, Jane; I 

pher’s stone! Ah, there goes the old bell—Jael } can’t expect you to mend at your age.” 

does not mean them to complain of not having “T can see-no folly in what I said.” 

been wakened.” $ ‘As if people ever talked in that way, except 
[saw our visitors at breakfast ; they were very in old novels! Respect and esteem—humbug! 

like the generality of aunt Quintard’s friends— { What Amy wants is a rich man—a handsome 

very dressy and fine, the sort of people with $ house, a carriage, and an opera-box.” 


whom I always, felt shy; not that I was timid, $ Oh! Mrs. Quintard,” I said, ‘do you think 


| but my mode of life was different from theirs; } it requires only those things to make a life 


we had scarcely a thought or opinion in com- ¢ happy?” 
mon. : ‘‘Of course, to a sensible woman, and Amy is 

That morning Bel chose to breakfast in her 3 sensible when she is out of reach of your ridi- 
own room, so that I was not exposed either to $ culous sermons. Now there is one thing I want 
slights or ineivility. Still with Amy to assist ; to tell you: don’t you go to putting any of your 
me, I should not have dreaded them so much, $ outlandish, methodical notions: into her head, 
for she had a way of looking aunt Quintard into 3 for I won’t have it.” 
silenee, which I never saw any other mortal; ‘‘Her father never thought I taught her im- 
able to do. ; properly » 

During the forenoon, my sister-in-law sent “Oh! you did well enough where lessons 
for me to go up to her room, as she had risen }.were concerned,” she interrupted, contempt- 
and desired to speak with me. uously. ‘Please to remember that since she 

“] declare, Jane, you look as poky as ever,” { has been introduced into society she is under 
was her first salutation when I entered; ‘<I be- $ my charge; I flatter myself, Mrs. Elder, that I 
lieve you were born a hundred years old at the $ am a more competent person than you to guide 
very ieast.”” her now.” 

Iwas well enough acquainted with aunt Quin- 3 I was foolish to feel hurt at anything she 
tard to understand such speeches; I was per-; said; but, in spite of that thought, I had con- 
fecily aware that I appeared very young for a ’ siderable difficulty to keep the tears back. 
woman of thirty, and her speech showed me “IT have no desire to interfere with you,” I 
that I must be looking better than usual; not § replied; ‘you must own, aunt Quintard——” 
that I cared greatly for such things, but I sup-} The unfortunate appellation came out uncon- 
pose every woman likes to know that she is} sciously. I stopped in great confusion under 
pleasant to look upon. the fire of her gray eyes. 

Aunt Quintard gave me a venomous scowl “Upon my word!” she exclaimed. ‘Since 
when she saw that I only smiled, and began $ when have I the honor to claim Jane Morris as 
fnding fault with her breakfast, as if I had} my niece?” 
been a lodging-housekeeper. ‘“‘I beg your pardon,” I said, ‘‘I am so accus- 

She grew tired of that at length; tired too of } tomed to hear Amy call you by the name that I 
saying ill-natured things to me, and finally be- 3 forgot.” 
gan to talk of Amy. That was a subject upon “‘Then you had better improve your memory}; 
Which We were not likely to disagree, and I} a woman of your age calling me aunt. Really, 
listened with interest while she told me how : you are the most ridiculous person I ever saw 
much she was admired, and what a success she § in my life.” 
tame in society. 3 I was accustomed to being snubbed and 

Twant to see her well married,” she said, $ scolded by her, but that time she was more 
nai. & violent than usual; it took @ good many mo- 
Re is very young yet,” I ventured to reply; } ments to make her forget the indignity I had 

einen cut me short at once. : thoughtlessly put upon her. 
at's all you know about it; none too: We got back to Amy’s affairs at last. I saw 
pos ae she must be; I am getting ; she really had something on ‘her mind, or she 
ve my life worn out chasing a girl $ would never have let me off 80 easily. 
tent.” $ «If you can behave like:a sensible woman for 
“I shall be glad EOL) pitinbert 4 mg oh 
ted, «; glad to see her married,” I re-{ once in your life,” she said, ‘‘I will have Amy 
if she can find » husband whom she splendidly married before next spring.” 
fo and loves and who can make her; ‘What am I to do?” 
3 «Oh! there's little enough in your power; I 








“Fiddlestichs!” exclaimed aunt Quintard, {am sure you ought to be grateful for an oppor- 
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tunity to be of service to the child of the man “Because I thought it my duty—you told me 
who took you out of poverty.” it was at the time—to take care of that mother. 

“Amy is my daughter; and——” less girl——” 

‘Don’t talk trash to me, Jane; I know step- “Then give her money and show you are 
mothers! But no matter; we were talking about ; willing to do your duty,” she interrupted, turn- 
what you could do.” ing the tables on me at once. 

I did not answer; I had no desire to rouse a **I have told you I will do so.” 
scene; I was always ill after one of her out- “Very well; and mind you don’t talk to Amy 
breaks. about love and such nonsense! She must have 

«Anything that I can do you know! will.” 3 wealth and position; she was born for them, | 

‘*So far so good; remember that! Iam dread- ; tell you that ten years from now she would hate 
fally out at the elbows—for myself I don’t care, } us both if we allowed her to rush off with some 
I could live on a crust and be happy; but I girlish idea.” 
won’t see Amy mortified im silence. The fact} She was so violent that I began to wonderif 
is, Jane, we want more money—the paltry sum 3 Amy had some fancy which was displeasing to 
you dole out is ridiculous—you must give Amy $ aunt Quintard. I determined to find out; weak 
tem thousand dollars this winter.” as I was, I would not sit by and see her wreck 

“That is breaking at once into my princi- : my child’s peace. 
pal——” 3 I said nothing to her, however; there would 

‘‘Now don’t talk like a Jew money-lender—I } be time enough, and unless Amy was more 
understand nothing of such calculations! You : changed than I believed, I should learn the 
profess to have Amy’s interest at heart, to love 3 truth from her. 
her, and so on; now sentiment is all very well, 3 We settled all our affairs quite amicably at 
but I want proof! Amy loves show and luxury ; last; and when aunt Quintard had obtained all 
in spite of all your humdrum teachings—I can’t} she wanted, she dismissed me with as little 
quite ruin myself and end my days in the poor- 3 ceremony as if I had been a servant. 
house to gratify your miserly disposition.” “You may go now,” said she, “and just 





hastily. You know I would give all I have in 3 luncheon.” 
the world to gratify her.” $ I went away, and in the course of an how 
“Give ten thousand dollars and I shall be } aunt Quintard appeared in a dress that I should 
quite satisfied. Amy hates boarding, and if I} have thought youthful even for me, and made 
take a house I will live in good style; now with $ herself so witty and agreeable, that I really felt 
that money, which I am sure you don’t want, Is as if she must be another person from the 
gan get a furnished house and let the child go § skinny, wrinkled old woman who had berated 
on like a Christian.” 3 me that morning. 
J will do it, if that is Amy’s wish,” I replied. ; 
«You know I am only saving money for her.” : 
“She does wish it, although she will not tell } CHAPTER Il. 
you so.” We went out to drive late in the afternoon; 
“Then she shall have it. I have tried to live Amy and the other young lady accompanying 
on the interest of my property, so that if she $ us on horseback. 
married a man who was not rich——” I believe I have not even said who our vis 
“Are you crazy?” cried aunt Quintard, in} tors were; but I am so unaccustomed to telling 
great wrath; “just tell me if you are, Jane} a story that you must excuse my awkwardness. 
Morris, and I’ll send for a strait-jacket.”’ There were three, Mr. and Mrs. Levitt and 
I was so taken aback that 1 really could not } their daughter, very wealthy, fashionable people, 
speak. aunt Quintard said; although—I am quoting her 
‘‘Marry a poor man!” continued Bel, raising } words—the parents were extremely ridiculous, 
her voice in a way that she would have de-{ and the young woman a most remarkable fool 
nounced as extremely unladylike in another. } She used to laugh at them unmercifully bebind 
**My niece! I believe you want to drive me out ; their backs, and tell how the old couple begat 
of my senses.” life in's grocery store over in the Bowery; but 
“Surely you would not have her marry merely ; they were rich now, and the daughter an it 
for an establishment——” mense heiress, so aunt Bel courted them. 
“What did you marry for?” she interrupted, She always had some scheme at the bottom 
insolently. of every act; I found out what the one was in 


3 
“Oh! Mrs. Quintard, do not aceuse me so send my maid; I will dress and come down for 
$ 
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with them, She had a young scamp i adding in her laughing way that she preferred 
ofa relative who was coming on from Cuba in ; to look at pretty things in a comfortable place. 
thewinter; she had set her heart on his marry- } I dare say she was afraid of getting her feet wet 
ing Maria Levitt, and so commenced operations } and so bringing on an attack of rheumatism, 
betimes. but Bel seldom gave her real motives for any- 
As far as I could judge they seemed nice ; thing. 
people enough ; and though the old couple did} Amy was in high spirits, chasing Maria Levitt 
talk » great deal about money, and not always about the pool, laughing and singing, while we 
in the most choice English, I liked them a great ¢ all looked at her with undisguised satisfaction, 
deal better than many of Bel’s friends. The} and it was pretty to see how much her young 
young lady was very showy-looking, and dressed } friend admired her beauty and grace. 
beautifully; she was somewhat taciturn,andI} Then nothing would do but I must sit down 
believe a little deaf. I pitied her very much} on the rocks, have my bonnet taken off, and 
for that, misfortune, but aunt Quintard quizzed 3 allow the glad girls to dress me up for a wood 
her dreadfully. She would say the most affec- ; nymph inher grot. Of course the conceit origi- 
tionate things to her in a tone that she could} nated with Amy. Mr. and Mrs. Levitt laughed 
understand, and end every sentence with some } heartily at that, though the old gentleman ob- 
tidiculous speech, inaudible to her ears, which ? served in a puzzled way that he never had sup- 
nade both Amy and me indignant; though she, } posed ‘‘an imp” was so pretty. Nobody would 
* thild-like, could not help laughing at the drollery ; have taken any notice of his mistake except for 
of the remarks. $ aunt Bel. I suppose she thought it very foolish 
We drove down to Moss Hall, a favorite resort : of me to conduct myself in such a manner, and 
#f Amy, and indeed of mine, for it was one of 3 by way of reproval said several sharp things, 
the loveliest spots I ever saw. but Amy stopped her by exclaiming, 








The road ran through an old pine woods, and > Aunt Bel, you must have forgotten your 
in the very midst of the grove that beautiful $ drops; you are never yourself without them.” 
scade came tumbling like a sheet of silver} Mrs. Quintard was very angry, although she 
over the moss-coyered rocks, and fell into$did not ‘venture to reply. Nobody but one 


s deep pool at the road-side, from whence 3 understood the force of the remark. During 
the waters wandered away in a little brook, } my dependent governess days I had too often 
which, to my ears, sang more gleefully than { administered laudanum to her not to under- 
amy bird. There was not a rock or stone but} stand. I was sorry Amy made the speech, but 
vas covered with a thick coating of velvet moss, } she could not bear to see me annoyed, and I 
shout the pool tall ferns nodded and waved, in really was grateful to her for forcing Mrs. 
the spring wild flowers grew there in great} Quintard to leave me and my little follies in 
lururiance, and the place was so still that it } peace. 

seemed completely shut in from the whole} But I got away from the girls’ wreaths as soon 
world; nothing broke the quiet but the flash of} as I could and moved toward the carriage, as 
the waters and the murmuring of the pines—to > aunt Quintard began to look very black, and 
me those sounds only increased the stillness. affected to shiver with cold. 

Even silent Maria Levitt was roused to admi- The rest were still standing by the pool, and 
tition by the beauty of the scene, aud after {as I reached the road I heard the sound of a 
that I felt a greater liking and respect for her. 3 horse’s hoofs, and looking up saw a young man 
Iknew there must be something loveable in the riding quickly by. 
tharacter of a girl who was moved by any charm: Aunt Quintard saw him at the same moment, 
“nature. Sand I heard between her clenched teeth an 

The girls dismounted and danced about like exclamation which sounded more like a curse 
vild things ; even Mr. and Mrs. Levitt followed ; than I hope ever to hear again from the lips of 
me when I left the carriage, and appeared 3 any woman, Iwas so shocked that I stood and 
Pleased in their quiet way. I was a little sorry ; stared at her in silence, while the gentleman 
tohear a remark the lady made to her husband. * rode up to the carriage and extended his hand 
“It looks just like a scene at the theatre,” she 3 to her, saying gaily, 

But, after all, perhaps, with her peculiar} = ‘‘Is it possible that this is you, Mrs. Quintard, 
ideas she could not have paid the spot a greater : or has some river goddess assumed your shape?” 
Fine ; She was somewhat appeased by that compli- 
_ Aunt Quintard kept her seat in the carriage, $ ment, still she looked displeased at seeing him, 
declaring that she could see perfectly, and } and held out the tips of her fingers very stiffly. 
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“No; they told me of it, and I rode over on 


you know we were in this out of-the-world } purpose.” 


place?” 

“T had not the slightest idea there was so 
much delight in store for me,” he replied. “I 
am stopping with a client in the village yonder.” 

“Humph!” said aunt Quintard, giving him a 
sharp look. 

I saw his gaze wander beyond her to the spot 
where Amy stood. I caught the light which 
flashed over his face and illuminated his eyes; 
but before any one could speak Amy turned and 
saw the stranger. 

I could not tell why I watched her so closely, 
but I did, and for an instant there was an ex- 
pression in her face which I never observed 
there before. She was calm in a moment, spoke 
to her companions, and they all moved down 
into the road. 

He sprang off his horse, flung the bridle to 
the servant who was holding the girls’ horses, 
and walked toward her. Aunt Quintard turned 
in her seat and eyed them closely. She saw 
nothing remarkable, that is certain, for they 
both appeared shy; but, commonplace as it 
was, she looked blacker than ever. 

In an instant he released her hand and 





“Oh! then, Mrs. Elder, you must do the 
honors of it,” she said, turning to me; and as 
Mrs. Levitt bade us go, we three—Amy, Maria, 
and I—accompanied him up to the pool in spite 
of a shake of the head which I caught aunt 
Quintard bestowing upon me. 

Mr. Brooks had not much time to admire the 
fall, for she called out impatiently, 

“Really, good people, unless you mean to 
spend the night in that romantic place, you hed 
better think of starting home.” 

So we went back to the carriage; and Mr, 
Levitt began asking Mr. Brooks where he stop. 
ped, as he must call upon him; and the whole 
family were so cordial, that I quite wondered 
at aunt Quintard’s ensconcing herself in her 
frozen zone of dignity. 

“Do you stay long in the neighborhood?” 
she condescended to ask. 

‘Only a couple of days, I think.” 

Her manner began to mollify somewhat, and 
she said with a better grace, 

“Oh! then, you must call on me before you 
go.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Levitt, ‘I am sure you 


greeted the Levitt family, who received him } oughtn’t to go away, Mr. Brooks, the young 


with great cordiality. 


They all came up to the carriage and began ; 
I} 
suppose she saw by my silence that Bel had not ; 
be deluded, Mr. Harley Brooks; stay your ap 


to talk. Amy remembered me in a moment. 


thought proper to present the gentleman. 


: ladies need a gallant.” 


‘And I have an immensity of business to talk 
with you,” observed her husband. 
‘Spare us, spare us!” exclaimed Bel. “Don't 


“Aunt,” she said, “did you introduce Mr. } pointed time and go away; fortunes are not 


Brooks to mamma?” 


’made by allowing people to urge you out of 


‘He has not stood still long to give me an } your course.” 


opportunity,” replied Bel, frowning at me as if 
‘and I saw Amy looked annoyed. I really longed 


I were to blame for some unknown fault. 


His face flushed a little at the uncivil speech, 


Then Amy presented the gentleman to me: ; to do something to make amends for Mrs. Quin- 
Mr. Harley Brooks. The name struck my fancy } tard’s rudeness, so I plucked up my courage. 


at once; and as for his appearance, I am sure } 
3 if you are not engaged, then you can satisfy all 


it would have pleased any woman. 


“Pray, ride home with us to tea, Mr. Brooks, 


I do not think he was a handsome man; but } these exacting people.” , 
he was so tall and well-formed, his face had} He accepted as gracefully as possible, and 


such a bright, honest look, and his clear, brown 
eyes met mine so pleasantly, that it seemed to 


* looked very happy over the blunt invitation; 


Amy gave me an imperceptible nod of approval; 


me his countenance possessed a charm far be- ‘but aunt Bel—I really thought her eyes would 


yond that of mere beauty. 

I was shy and silent, as I always am with 
strangers. I dare say he thought me a very 
stupid person. I stood by while they con- 
versed: Mr. Levitt asking all the news as if he 
had been absent from the city half a lifetime, 
and aunt Quintard looking blacker and more 
disagreeable every moment. 

“Have you seen the fall, Mr. Brooks?” Maria 
asked. 





scorch me. She said not a word, however. We 
entered the carriage; the others mounted, and 
home we went. 

Mrs. Quintard never addressed or noticed me 
during the drive. When we got into the house, 
she followed me up stairs, and as soon as ¥¢ 
were beyond the hearing of our guests, she 
opened her batteries in a terrible manner. — 

“Upon my word, Jane Morris!” she said, 
“this is pretty conduct! How dare you take 
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it upon yourself to invite people to meet me? ; “fly out at the old lady! I know I am cross; 
A pretty piece of work—a man you don’t know : but I got chilled through in that wood. Non- 
from Adam——” 3 sense, Amy; Jane, don’t mind.” 

“J thought he was a friend of yours.” So we were all reconciled, and aunt Bel went 

«]t’s like your impudence to think so! A off to her room. Amy would not leave me until 
swamp of a young lawyer without a dollar to $ I was dressed to her satisfaction; then she made 
bless himself! A nice reputation fora girl to ; me go down stairs with her. 

that she has such chaps following her up.” I did not know why, but that evening I was 

«] did not-——” 3 much more shy and nervous than usual. They 

“Now don’t answer! Perhaps you want to 3 all laughed and talked; but Harley Brooks, if 
take to flirting on your own account! I never} he thought about me at all, must have con- 
was 80 shocked in my life.” 3 sidered me the most inoffensive and stupid of 

“You forget this is my house,”’ I said, stung 3 all mortal women. 
jnto'a retort. Then I remembered that she was Bel, I knew, was silently grinding her teeth 
the sister of my dead husband, and checked ¢ to keep back her wrath; but she covered it with 
the bitter, wrong feelings which her words had 3 a smile, and allowed the young people to chat, 
roused. 3 and sing, and enjoy themselves. 

She was so astonished by my show of spirit,; Mrs. Levitt told me all about our visitor. He 
that she stood staring at me in silence, and was a young lawyer who had already made an 
before she could speak Amy entered. : excellent reputation, and was well received in 

“Change your dress, mamma,”’ she said, “and 3 society, although he was poor. He was nearly 
look pretty.” § twenty eight years old, she said. His age, of 

“Mamma!” repeated aunt Quintard, with 3 course, did not concern me, and yet I heard 
much scorn. ‘‘Are youa baby, Amy? More- ; the announcement with a degree of satisfaction 
over, she is not your mother—her name is ; which astonished me. 

Jane.” g He conversed remarkably well; he parried 

Amy drew herself up in that proud way, and $ Mrs. Quintard’s ill-natured jests with perfect 
hooked full in her aunt’s eyes. $ equanimity; and I did not wonder that Amy 

“She was my father’s wife,” she answered; 3 appeared pleased with his society, for I had 
“my own mother could not have reared me ; never met a man so agreeable. 
better, or have been dearer to me—Mrs. Quin-$ Whether she had other feelings I could not 
tard, you forget yourself.” : : divine, she appeared composed enough. I won- 

Iwas quite alarmed at the prospect of a} dered about it all a good deal after I went up 
quarrel and begged Amy to stop; but for some $ to my room, and sat far beyond my usual hour 
reason Bel did not think proper to make a scene S for retiring, thinking, conjecturing, I fear even 
with her. ‘ dreaming, in a manner that was very silly for 

“That’s right,” said she, pretending to laugh; ; a@ woman of my age. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 


Lit me go to my home in the far, distant West, 
The land of my fathers, the dearest and best; 

+ Unloosen these fetters, fling open this door, 
Oh! tell me the season of bondage is o’er. 
Like an eagle I pine ’neath the conqueror’s chain, 
Oh! give me the blessings of freedom again. 


When the forests re-echo the sound of their feet; 
And the foeman in terror has hastily fled 
At the sound of their “swift-flying arrows” o’erhead. 


Then let me go forth from the cell of the foe 
To the land of my fathers—oh! there let me go 
Oh! sunder the links of the conqueror’s chain, 
And bid me rejoice with my people again. 

A captive, I pine in my loneliness here, 

Oh! give me the trophies of freedom to bear. 


My brothers are launching their painted canoe 
In the glittering waves of the rapid Yazoo, 
lips are o’erflowing with musical song, 
As they glide in their safety so swiftly along; 
Pathway is free from the track of the foe, 
Ther home is with freedom wherever they go. 


Bd course, like the winds, is unfettered and free, 
op wenn and valley, on river and sea. 
bounds away from his shaded retreat 


The Summer is fading, the roses are gone, 

The chase on the mountain my brother has won; 

The grapes have been gathered, the tent has been epread, 
The “ Flower of the Forest” another has wed. 

Then sunder these fetters, fling open the door, 

Oh! give me the blessings of freedom once more. 
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CAUGHT BY A BLUE-STOCKING. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“Sister Lizgiz, don’t ask me to play the, you'll certainly be disappointed if you do! But 
agreeable to your expected friend; for, of all} here comes Dick Falmouth, and I must vacate 
living. beings, I abhor a literary woman, and j the premises, I suppose. So good morning, 
I beg you will absolve me from dancing attend-; sister mine! I'll be home early, and we'll take 
ance on this paragon of perfection, whose pre- } a drive after dinner,” and Frank Arnold sprang 
sence here you are shortly to be favored with!” } out upon the verande': and bent his footsteps 
exclaimed Frank Arnold to his sister, as the two : down the lawn. 
sat in the pleasant breakfast-room at Heathdale; Frank and Lizzie Arnold were the only chil- 
one pleasant June morning. The latter had just dren of Judge Arnold, a wealthy and indalgent 
received a letter containing news of the long-ex- 3 parent. Mrs, Arnold had long since died; and 
pected visit of an intimate school friend, which } Lizzie, now nineteen, and six months home from 
tidings she had joyfully communicated to her } boarding-school, was fast becoming an efficient 
brother. : housekeeper of her father’s mansion. Frank, 

“Why, brother Frank, I’m ashamed of you; seven years the senior of his sister, was hand- 
to talk so of my friend!’ exclaimed his sister. 3 some, talented, and fastidious in his tastes. He 
“Nellie Brandon is a lady possessing good com- ; had already attained some eminence at the bar, 
mon sense, as well as the talent of an authoress, } and bade fair to attain a share of his father’s 
and quite pretty withal; and I’ll venture tosay, } fame, who had won a high legal reputation be- 
that, before a weck’s acquaintance, the heart of } fore he resigned the cares of a public life, a few 
my fastidious brother will be won in spite of ; years before, and retired to his country-seat on 
himself, and pe : the outskirts of the city. 

“Stop, stop, Lizzie!” interrupted Frank, § As the young man left the house, his sister 
“don’t prophecy any further—for my heart (a: looked after him with a merry light in her 
question if I have any!) will never be given to ; brown eyes. 

# strong-minded woman—one who prides her-; ‘We'll see, brother mine!” she murmured, 
self on seeing her name paraded before the $ “if my words don’t prove true; for, of all the 
public! No, no, sister mine; don’t invite your $ girls of my acquaintance, Nellie Brandon is the 
friend here, thinking to entrap your handsome ; one I would have my brother wed; and, in spite 
brother into the noose matrimonial! .I warn; of his distaste to ‘literary women,’ he cannot 
you in the beginning against any such designs!” } resist her smiles nor graces, But, my dear 
and Frank complacently stroked his moustache. ? friend Nellie, I would not have you know, for 

‘Well, Frank,” replied his sister, laughingly, ; the world, what estimate my brother sets upon 
“just look out for your heart, or ‘the place } your merits; for, after all, it is just possible 
where it ought to be,’ for I still persist in assert- § that I may be disappointed and Frank may prove 
ing that, before a week’s acquaintance with Miss $ ungallant. So I'll keep Nellie in ignorance of 
Nellie Brandon, you will be minus that import- ; my plans, for she never would come to Heath- 
ant item in a young gentleman’s make-up, and $ dale, much as she loves me, if she imagined I 
before a fortnight passes I’m much mistaken if $ was conspiring against her freedom or turning 
you don’t sigh for the regard of the ‘strong- } match-maker!” and Lizzie here ceased es the 
minded blue-stocking,’ as you are pleased to} sound of footsteps met her ear, and, turning, 
call her! Now mark if I am not a true pro- < she blushingly welcomed her affianced, Richard 
phetess!” said the merry girl, as she glanced at } Falmouth. 
her brother, who had risen from the table, and} That afternoon, as Frank Arnold drove round 
stood idly gazing from the window upon the to the door for his accustomed ride with his 
pleasant pages of Nature spread out before him : sister, he beheld a handsome traveling carriag® 
in the light of the early summer morning. 3 just drawn up before it, from which emerged 4 

“Pshaw, Lizzie, I took you for a more sen- ; tall, noble-looking gentleman, who then assisted 
sible girl!” he exclaimed, petulantly. ‘Don’t 3 a lady to alight, in whom, from the affectionate 
set es, heart upon anything of the kind, for } greeting bestowed upon her by his sister, he felt 

s 
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ssured he recognized Miss Brandon, her ex- ; confess that I am very happy to meet Lizzie’s 
visitor. brother, of whom I héard so much at school. 

“Phe paragon has arrived!” he mentally eja- ; Of course we shall be good friends while I am 
calated, as he turned r¢ horses rare and rage ’ here, for I intend to enjoy every moment of my 

to the stable; and, mounting his own black } stay.” 
pes cantered off at hot speed into the open ; Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
country road, inwardly resolved that Lizzie and ; entrance of Judge Arnold and Nellie’s father 
her guest should see that he must not be ex- : from the garden grounds, whither the judge 
pected to break through his accustomed routine } had been walking with his guest. 
of pleasure for them. ’ Mr. Brandon was a noble, dignified-looking 

Two hours later, at sunset, he rode back; 4 gentleman, an old classmate of the judge’s— 
sithrowing himself from his horse, fatigued ; and he had accompanied his daughter on her 
vith his 'long excursion, he sought his own 3 visit, to renew the old friendship which had 
apartment, whence the sound of the supper-bell : ren interrupted in the years that lay between 
soon after summoned him to descend. : their college days. 

“What a bore,” he exclaimed, ‘‘to be obliged : During supper, Frank found himself left 
todress for company this hot evening! But, } pretty much to himself; for while, on the one 
perforce, I must exert myself and go down, or ; side, his sister and her friend were chatting 
sister Lizzie will think me a perfect bear!” and, } merrily of school-days and girlish freaks, on 
sosaying, he hastily brushed his hair, recurled § the other, his father and Mr. Brandon were re- 
bismoustache, and settling his collar, descended ; calling youthful reminiscences; and, after all, 
tothe dining-room where supper was spread. 3 Frank felt that his presence was not quite 

Frank Arnold had fully made up his mind to ; essential to his sister’s and Miss Brandon’s 
behold, in his sister’s friend, a tall, thin per- enjoyment; and very inconsistently (young gen- 
sonage, with light gray eyes and long ringlets } tlemen are apt to be inconsistent sometimes) 
spread sparsely over a high, angular forehead— : he grew provoked because it was so. At length 
theusually accredited description of a “‘literary $ Lizzie asked, 
vonan.” What, then, was his astonishment,} ‘Where did you ride this afternoon, brother 
when, on entering the room, his eyes rested Frank? I saw you as you cantered away upon 
upon:a perfect picture of loveliness standing § Selim. You seemed to be riding rather fast for 
beside his sister at the open west window, with $ this warm weather. Was there a client in wait- 
the last rays of the sinking sun bathing her } ing at the end of the road, Frank?” 
fgure—a rounded, petite form, perfect in its; ‘I merely rode for pleasure,” he answered, 
proportions; soft, rippling golden curls; eyes $ somewhat shortly. 
df violet-blue, with lashes long and silken; lips? “Oh! I know,” exclaimed the tormenting 
like the heart of the June roses that blossomed : Lizzie, “‘you rode to escape a disagreeable 
vutside the lattice; and a voice of low sweetness } client. Well, ‘discretion is the better part of 
4s she conversed merrily with his sister. S valor,’ and ‘forewarned is forearmed,’ s0, 
“hha,” thought Frank, as he glanced side- brother Frank, there is no fear in your case.” 
bins into the mirror to see that nothing was: ‘Do you then always flee from the disagree- 
a in his hastily completed toilet. ‘Can ; abilities of this life, Mr. Arnold?” asked Nellie 
this beautiful creature be the lady my sister was > Brandon, as she lifted her blug eyes to him. 
expecting? Can such a fairy indeed write prosy ? ‘‘Sometimes, I must confess to the weakness,” 
themes and dissertations, and talk learnedly as : he auswered, smiling, and his good-humor re- 
4 Professor ? There must be some mistake! } turning, ‘as in this instance, when they are 
She amtainly never wielded a pen to dabble in greater than I can endure!” 

‘ight’ or theavy’ literature!” ««But my brother most always finds that dis- 
ion were quickly cut short as ; agreeabilities cannot be outridden—they await 
ivanced with: ‘This is my brother’ him on his return!” exclaimed his sister, ro- 
rage and Frank,” here she looked at $ guishly. ‘Now, Frank,” she said, “I am going 
Dead ov this is my literary friend, Nellie : to expose you. You needn’t look so black at 
Reve : me; for know, friend Nellie, it was from you he 
young man stammered out a few words $ was running away, for when I told him I was 
[pressive of pleasure at making the lady’s ac- : expecting’ you, as he had often heard me speak 
cae as he rather awkwardly touched } of your beings young lady of literary’ talent, 
hand which Nellie had extended to him, $ he at once set you down as adopting the “pen- 
exclaimed, «Mr. Frank Arnold, I must > sile style’ of expression, and so forth, and said 








CAUGHT BY A BLUE-STOCKING. 
ever so many naughty things ae ‘blue-stock- ; you come in behind!” and the merry girl drey 
ings’ and ‘strong-minded women.’ And so, when $ ; rein and cantered gaily down the avenue, As 
he saw you had really come, he finished by put- { her companion quickly followed, he thought he 
ting spurs to Selim and galloping out of sight. ; had never seen so lovely a being before. Her 
There, Frank, I’ve exposed you, so make your} golden curls, escaping in careless grace from 
peace with Miss Literary, or she’ll retaliate { her small riding-hat, fell over her shoulders; 
by ‘taking notes’ of you and ‘printing ’em’ : : the dark plumes shaded her fair face; and she 
too!” $ was clad in a close fitting habit of dark blue, 
“A truce with your slanderous tongue, Liz- 3 which set off to advantage her perfect figure, 
zie!” said her brother. ‘If, by your picture of § 3 She was certainly very lovely; and, as she urged 
Miss Brandon, I mistook her for a veritable ? Sher horse to his utmost speed, Frank Arnold 
blue-stocking, for whom, in general, be it con- ? : silently drew rein and looked after her in ad- 
fessed, I certainly have no partiality, then I + miration, as she rapidly disappeared from view 
most humbly crave her pardon for the offence, i in the narrow path bordered by a thick growth 
for I find myself most happily disappointed. $ of trees. 
Will the lady grant me absolution for my il} “I will ride on slowly,” he said to himself, 
thoughts, and allow me to become a ‘good; “and see if, when she finds I am not following, 
friend,’ as she expressed her wish at the com- she will turn back. If she thinks aught forme, 
mencement of our acquaintance?” and he held 3 she won’t care to ride many miles alone!” and 
out iis hand as he spoke. ; so he rode leisurely along for some time; butat 
A merry light shone in her blue eyes as Nel- 3 length, finding that she did not turn backward 
lie Brandon took his proffered hand, saying, } to meet him, he hastened to overtake her. 
**So then you took me for a ‘strong-minded’ ‘*Well,” thought he, as he galloped on, “I 
woman? I suppose I ought to feel highly com- $ suppose the witch will be at the appointed goal, 
plimented for the picture your vivid imagination $ lying in wait to laugh at me for a laggard in not 
conjured up; but, frankly speaking, I am glad { attempting to win; but I'll prove her thoughts 
you are agreeably disappointed, Sir Lawyer. < wrong and outride her fast enough in a home 
Who knows but I may need you yet as my legal } ward race!” and, touching his horse with his 
adviser? So we'd better keep friends.” ’ riding-whip, he shortly reached the appointed 
As he held her hand for an instant, Frank ; place—an old elm which stood at the fork of the 
Arnold said, ‘Your words give me a great deal : road. 
of happiness, Miss Brandon, for I deserved tos $ But no laughing Nellie Brandon met him 
forfeit your friendship by my cowardly behavior there. ‘She has doubtless taken the other 
and ungallant remarks.” $ path home,” he said, ‘to tease me for my dila- 
The next morning, Mr. Brandon departed $ ; toriness. Well, I will overtake her yet!” and 
homeward, leaving his daughter for her visit; he turned and rode rapidly in another path, 
and the young people were left to themselves. 3 ’ which wound along by the bank of the river 
A fortnight, passed away very happily to the $ that foamed and rushed onward below. 
two girl friends in equestrienne excursions, sails$ He had proceeded but a few rods, when § 
upon the adjacent river, and long walks in the } thrill of fear shot through his heart. “1 must 
pleasure grounds around Heathdale, in which $ overtake her before she reaches the bridge!” 
they were often borne company by Richard Fal- he exclaimed, ‘for, but yesterday, I heard it 
mouth and Lizzie’s brother. 3 was unsafe since that late heavy rain. Good 
Before the end of those two weeks, Frank * heavens! I must overtake her before she s+ 
Arnold found that his sister’s words were being } 3 tempts to cross it!” and with renewed speed be 
verified, for his heart told him that Nellie Bran- $ j urged on his horse. 
don was bécoming very dear to him. But she,} But how great his horror, as he turned 8 
apparently all unconscious of the feelings with ; curve in the path and came to the spot where 
which he regarded her, talked and laughed as ; the little bridge of logs should have spanned 
free and merrily as the summer breeze sported : H the river, to find it gone, and the waters whirl 
amid the fragrant flower beds at Heathdale. : ing furiously along! Rapidly his eye swept 
“Ah,” thought Frank, as one sunshiny morn-} down the river’s course; a few rods below 
ing she gaily challenged him to a horseback : floated the logs of the bridge, and ie 
race, saying, as she mounted her palfrey, ‘Take; in the black waters a little farther down t 
care, Sir Lawyer, that you are not beaten by a : stream, whose rapid current was fast —_ 
‘blue-stocking,’ for she'll be apt to characterize $ them downward, was Nellie’s horse, W 
you as a laggard knight in a romantic sonnet if’ efforts to stem the current were unavailing, 
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yith bid helpless rider, whose heavy riding; pale! you are not well; you must have taken 
dirt, filled with water, dragged both down! =; cold from yesterday’s unexpected cold bath.” 

Bat & moment sufficed for Frank to spring 3 “Oh, nothing ails me! I am perfectly well!” 
from his horse, and then into the dark, rolling } ‘he answered, quietly; ‘‘and if you desire it, 
water. In another, he was beside the almost } and think it agreeable to Miss Brandon, I will 
exhausted girl; and, with quick hand, disen- 3 do my best to entertain her ;” and he proceeded 

her foot from the stirfup, and bore her } 3 to the parlor, while Lizzie stood gazing after 
to the shore. The horse, now freed from his $ him with a perplexed look on her pretty face. 
burden, gave a few quick plunges, and, with } > Then a gleam of the real truth dawned slowly 
a joyful neigh, regained the bank from which ; upon her, and, with a happy heart and light 
Frank had sprung. } step, she turned away to her duties. 

Tenderly chafing the girl’s white temples ; ’ When Frank Arnold entered the room, Nellie’s 
and hands, Frank soon had the satisfaction of 3 face brightened up wonderfully for an instant, 
seeing her restored to consciousness; and, as ; as she greeted him; then the flush died out and 
the lifted her blue eyes to her preserver, he { she turned indifferently away. 
thought he read in their depths, while she at- ‘‘My sister sent me in to amuse you in her 
tempted to thank him, something more than $ ; absence,” he said, as he took a seat at the table, 
gratitude. Sand drummed nervously with his fingers upon 

fare a complete wetting and severe fright, ; it. ‘‘What shall I do to dispel your homesick- 
Nellie Brandon was not injured; and Frank ; ness, Miss Brandon? Only lay your commands 
Amold soon assisted her to mount her horse : upon me, and I will gladly obey. Here is the 
which he had secured, and, springing upon his ? last number of ‘Peterson,’ containing a story 
own, he rode by her side and assisted her 3 by a favorite author. Shall I read it to you? 
trembling hands in guiding her rein as they $ Perhaps your taste will lead you to admire the 
returned to Heathdale; where he resigned her; story. It is so different from the usual trash 
to the care of Lizzie, who, with frightened look, } of love and romance, that I confess the author 
net them at the door and assisted her to her { must be a person of remarkable talent,” and, 
room, 008 re earns a the eee of her ; receiving her nodded assent, he proceeded to 
preservation from Nellie’s lips. Frank sought $ read the tale. 
hisown apartment, and thought over that look 3 At its conclusion, Lizzie, who had entered 
Yhich he had seen in Nellie’s eyes, as she iirst : the room ‘during the reading, said, roguishly, 
qpened them ypon her preserver, after he had : ‘*Well, Frank, how do you like Nellie’s story?” 
rescued her from her perilous situation. ‘*Nellie’s story!’ almost gasped Frank. ‘‘Can 

But that night, at supper, all Frank’s new- it be that you are the author, Miss Brandon?” 
born dreams melted away into thin air; for : and he turned to her in amazement, for she had 
Nellie declared her intention of returning home ° : , risen at the discovery, and, with a deep blush, 
wa the morrow, and to all Lizzie’s earnest en- was about to escape from the room. 
dtavors to dissuade her, she only made promise ; But Lizzie had vanished, and they were alone. 
fo remain till the day after, when the judge { Never before had he thought of asking Nellie 
fered to take her home himself. So Lizzie ; concerning her writings, and now he found that 
resigned herself with a real pang of sorrow to $ he had long read them with the greatest pleasure 
the thought that, after all her plans and hopes, 3 and admiration. 
they were doomed to be met with failure; for 3 $ ‘Miss Brandon, Nellie,” he said, as he de- 
the could read in neither face, as they sat at: : tained her, ‘‘do not leave me, for I must speak 
lable, what was hidden deep in their hearts. 3 Snow. It is true that I have long regarded your 

The next day Nellie, who appeared a little § \ writings with more than usual interest; and 

» Teclined upon a sofa in the drawing- ; ; that, now, I bow to the fair author with feelings 

tities, suddenly Lizzie, who had been with § \ of the deepest devotion, but without a hope of 

@ morning, was called away on some $ ; any reciprocation from her; and yet I feel that 

domestic duties. Meeting her brother in the }I must confess this. But I will not detain you 

aa +a maw “There, Frank, I was just going ; ; longer, Miss Brandon,” and he opened the door 
Aone I aoa leave Nellie alone for an for her to pass. 

ls task es wish, if it were not too; But. Nellie hesitated; and again he met, in 

you would go into the draw- ; her blue eyes, the same look which he had noted 

oan and make yourself agreeable to her. } there once before, and he exclaimed, “Can it 

grown homesick, I fear, since the fright ; be that you do not hate me? May I hope, 


 yesterda, 
y. But, brothe k ” 
Vou. r Frank, you are },Nellie?” and he took her hand. | 











§2 DREAM-LAND., 

And of course Nellie did not hate him, and; And a little later, as Lizzie entered the on 
he dared hope; for, a half-hour later, as they ; she exclaimed, merrily, “Caught at last, brother 
sat together, Nellie asked, while a saucy smile 3 mine, and by a ‘strong-minded woman!’” 
played around her lips, In the golden autumn time, there were tro 

“So, then, you do not fear a ‘literary woman’ } happy weddings; when Lizzie became united to 
now, Sir Lawyer?” 3 Richard Falmouth, and Frank Arnold, the fys. 

“No, oh, no, little Nellie!” he answered. ‘I; tidious lawyer, to Nellie Brandon, the « Burg 
only fear I love her too much, and that is a} Srockina.” 
good deal for Frank Arnold to confess!” 
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DREAM-LAND. 
BY MISS E. N. CAMPBELL. 


And day, with all its care, is gone, 

We cast away these vigils deep, 

And welcome sweet, refreshing sleep; 
And drown our pain ’mid starry gleams 
Of beauty in the land of dreams. 


A brigat, kaleidescopic world! 

Where, in a strange confusion hurled, 
The rainbow scenes of sunny life 

Dance on, with joy and gladness rife; 
And sparkling gems, and jewels bright, 
Gleam out ’mid bowers of emerald light, 
Which overshadow Lethe’s tide, 

Whose murmuring waters softly glide, 
Reflecting back the golden beams 

Of sunlight in the land of dreams. 


A strange and mystic world is thine! 
Oh! land of dreams! for, at thy shrine, 
Friends sundered far, by distance wide, 
In mundane life, now seek our side. 
We list the tone, and catch the look, 
And clasp the hand we warmly shook 
At parting, and forget the pain 

Of their long absence, and no stain 

Of sorrow dims the radiant gleams 

Of beauty in the land of dreams. 


Oh! blest are we, when weary day 

Has from our vision passed away; 

And softly, from life’s busy strand, 

Our thought-barque glides to bright dream-land; 
Speeding along with flying sails, 

On, on before its spicy gales— 

Freighted with all that makes life dear, 

And to our waking hours brings cheer. 

A halo of strange beauty gleams 

From out the mystic land of dreams, 


Day hath its trials, hard and stern! 

Life hath its sorrows, and we turn 

With saddened eyes, and trembling move, 
Life’s rugged, thorny path to prove. 

And when the night comes slowly on, 


Come to me, golden dreams! come oft! 
Waft me to lands where music soft 

Dies out on waves of sunny air, 
Mingling with perfumes sweet and rare; 
And bring the friends whose love I claim, 
With voice, and tone, and look the same; 
And every sweet, endearing word, 

That fell like carol of a bird. 

Oh! bring me these ’mid starry gleams 
Of beauty in the land of dreams. 
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IN THE BRIGHTER DAYS TO COME. 


BY J. A. B. 


Alas! how many pilgrims here 
We shall forget the gloom Are watching long in vain 

That falls around the weary heart For brighter days of happiness 
Like shadows of the tomb. To come to them again. 

The sunshine then will brightly fall They never see how cold and dark 
Upon life’s golden store, The shadows round them lie, 

And cares that throng our pathway now For hope’s bright star sends its pure ray 
Will come to us no more. Athwart the frowning sky. 


It is the dream of brighter hours If here there never comes to us 
That cheers my heart to-day, The joys for which we wait, 
When roses, blushing through the thorns, "Tis that sweet voice that leads us still 
Will gladden all my way. Up to the pearly gate. 
And if no starry crown be set It is the angel Hope that comes, 
On life’s unfading tree, A messenger of love, 
Hope whispers that a chaplet wreath To brighten all the hours of life, 
Is waiting there for me, And lead us home above. 


In the brighter days to come 


LILLIA 








THE BROKEN LIFE. 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1861, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 489, VOL. XXXIX. 


CHAPTER IX. y “Oh! I thought Miss Jessie was here;” went 

Lawrence called upon us the next day: that ; down the hall again evidently discomfited. 
is, he came to the house and inquired for Mrs. ; Mr. Lee resumed his volume, but there were 
Dennison, without one word te the rest 3 re signs of reading. He simply looked hard at 
ofthe family. Mr. Lee was sitting in the square ; the page without turning it-over, and gnawing 
balcony when the gentleman rode up, and cast $ at his under lip with a kind of ferocity I had 
ameaning glance at Jessie, as if he felt certain 3 never witnessed in him before. I was getting 
that the visit was for her. She shrunk from his $ sadly nervous, and felt a painful sensation in 
look with something like affright; and when the : my throat; what was all this coming to? What 
servant came up with word that Mr. Lawrence : did it mean? 
vas in the drawing-room, waiting for Mrs. Den- I left the balcony and went up to Mrs. Lee’s 
nison, she gave me a look of wild reproof, as if} chamber; here everything was pure and quiet. 
Thad been the cause of his evident displeasure. 3 The invalid lay upon her couch reading; one 
Mr. Lee sat with his eyes upon her; and when $ slender and almost transparent hand rested 
Mrs. Dennison came from her chamber, the ex- : upon the opposite page to that which she was 
pression of his face became so like that which : reading. It started like a frightened bird as I 
psined me in Jessie’s, that I could not escape } came in, and she turned her head with one of 
the idea that both suffered from the same cause. 3 those heavenly smiles I have mentioned. But 
The shock of this thought made me tremble. It : the face clouded over in an instant. Evidently 
a oe 3 = , agi pro 3 Martha Hyde was not the person that gentle 

y urn so faint? y did my soul rise 3 invalid had hoped to see. 7 
up in such bitter protest? God help me, I am ’ I went up to the couch and sat down on the 
not wise enough to answer; the tumult of trou- : low seat at its head. She handed me the book 
ble within me was something I had never, till 3 with a smile, saying that it made her eyes ache. 
then, experienced. Still the idea was a terrible 3 ‘Would I read a little till Mr. Lee came up?” 
one, How could a woman of right principles} She said this languidly, and there was a 

. 2 “ 
feel otherwise? Thus I explained it away, and : strange look about her eyes as if they had 
soothed myself into a belief that any true-hearted 3 been overtaxed. I received the volume, but 
person living in that family as I did must have ; fell into thought with it in my hand, forgetting 
felt like sensations. é that her eyes were upon me. 

These thoughts made me dizzy. When I could : ‘What is the matter?” she said, touching me 
tee clearly again Jessie was gone, and Mr. Lee é with her shadowy hand. ‘Has anything gone 
ut 4 little more upright in his chair, looking} wrong? No bad news about our young friend, 
hard at the floor over the top of his book. I was; I hope.” 

“ those stern eyes were not turnedonme. : ‘No,’ I answered, starting; “I have not 

a Sram came sweeping out of her § heard from him this morning.” 

pe: , leaving a searcely perceptible per-$ ‘Well, what is it then? You look strangely 
ein the hall as she passed. She did not 3 as if something had frightened you.” 

pe os me, for I sat a little out of range from $ “Dol? No, indeed, nothing has frightened 

a door, and evidently was not conscious that $ me.” 

Poa looking after her. She caught his : “Perhaps,” she said, with a little hesitation, 

— Owever, in turning to go down stairs, < “you are getting anxious about me; these heavy 
abruptly and came back as if she were 3 feelings that hang about my head in the morn- 
ma explain something ; but again she stop- $ ing are a little depressing, I don’t really know 
ort on seeing that I occupied a seat which $ what to make of them.” 
Commanded the baleony, and saying hastily, ; I looked at her anxiously, there certainly was 
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@ singular expression in her eyes which made; ‘‘Troubled? Do I? Nothing of the kind, Hoy 
me gy gery She yen Se in a soft, dreamy } fanciful you are, my dear! What should any of 
way, as if talking to herself. us have to do with trouble?” 

“Then I used to sleep so lightly. Tt was a} ; “Not while we are together,” she said, touch. 
great affliction—that state of semi-wakefulness ; ing the seat I had abandoned with her hand, 
which left everything unreal, but was not sleep; } thus delicately inviting him to her side, 
now I fall into such profound slumber, but it; But he strode to the window and looked out, 
gives me less rest than the other state; and I : Just then I heard voices in the garden. It was 
awake with the sensation of a person who has } Mrs. Dennison calling aloud for Jessie, 
been struggling hard through the night.” ‘Jessie, Jessie, darling, where have you hid- 

‘But this may arise from opiates.” ¢den yourself? Here is some one wishes to see 

‘‘Opiates!. Indeed, you know that I never; you.” 
take them, Miss Hyde.” The voice came ringing up clear and distinct; 

I answered with some surprise that I had ac- ; Mr. Lee heard it, and the frown grew lighter 
counted for the strange feeling which oppressed $ upon his forehead. Directly a light step came 
her, by the idea that it must be something of ; up the stairs, and Mrs. Dennison entered the 
that kind; but omitted to say that Mrs. Denni- } chamber without waiting for her knock to be 
son had bewailed to me the habit of taking pre- } answered. 
parations of opium which Mrs. Lee had fallen: ‘Where is Jessie?” she cried, all cheerfulness 
into. 3 and animation; ‘‘she is wanted, and I am quite 

The invalid seemed a little hurt by this sug-; out of breath searching for her in the garden, 
gestion, and said over and over again in her { Mr. Lee. Dear Miss Hyde, pray help me to find 
sweet way, ; her.” 

‘No, no, Miss Hyde. It must be terrible pain : Mr. Lee came forward at this challenge almost 
which can force me to take these things; and $ smiling. 
thanks to Him and to all the loving care around , “Have you been to her room?” he said. 
me, I do not suffer greatly.” She answered him that she had not; but added 

‘Still you are changed, dear lady,” I said. Ips in a low, hurried voice. Guarded as 
‘‘ How, I cannot explain; but in your face I find 3 it was, I caught the sense. 
that look of struggle which you complain of.” 3 “There was a little misunderstanding be 
: “It ; cpogeanie she said, putting a hand penn gut ma ail ia. saggy shi 
. ppt ead, a I om pap pas prog me sate, and is waiting for, her i g 

ut dull company; Mr. Lee is not here quite so ; den. ; 
much as usual: or is that a sick fancy, Miss} Mr. Lee listened, and one of the rare smiles 
Hyde?” $I have spoken of beamed over his face. He 

I answered with a tremor in my voice, for her } made a movement as if to go out with the 
earnest look troubled me, that we all thought } widow; but seeing the anxiety in Mrs. Lee's 
quiet better for her even than the pleasant ex- ; eyes I went forward at once, saying as I bur 
citement which his company might bring. ; ried by the couple, 

She shook her head, and observed with one of ‘As you are here to sit with Mrs. Lee, sir, | 
her touching smiles, ‘That it did not help the : will look for Jessie.” = 
flowers to keep back the dew when they thirsted; The smile that crept across Mrs. Dennison's 
, 2 eP lips was like a won eone wre pres r 

ad no answer; all my petty evasions: ‘‘You are very kind,” she said; “ 
against her affectionate entreaties were like ‘idea of enlisting Mr, Lee; his duties here ar 
straw flung on the surface of a brook; I had too sacred for that.” i 
no heart to attempt more. ’ TI hurried on to escape the sound of her voice, 
F She had vies into silence, and lay shading : for in any tone it filled me AE * pgegn 
er eyes with one hand, when Mr. Lee came in} as the door closed after me that 0 
with a heavy, ringing step, and a cloud on his 3 opened, and the imp thrust out her head and 
face. His wife started up, and her eyes sparkled ; emitted a mellow crow, clapping her etka 
as she held out her hand. . Sif they had been wings, thus indicating ¢ . 

“Were you asleep? Have I disturbed you?” } for once my conduct had met her full peg co 
he said, abruptly. 3 I could not keep from laughing; at ee 

“Oh! no, that is impossible, I think,” was; she put a finger to her lips and darted back 0 
her gentle reply; “‘but—but you look troubled. 3 the door, closing it softly in the process. se 
What is it?” S I went up to Jessie’s room, but she was 
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THE BROKEN LIFE. 55 
Kf nor could she be found in any part of the ; I fancy, and I went into the house detesting her 
house. When assured of this, I went into the $ : more than ever. 
garden and found Lawrence walking leisurely § $ Before entering Mrs. Lee’s room, I opened 
toward the grove. He turned as I called him ‘the door of Lottie’s iittle apartment, intending 
by name, and looked back with an expression ° Sto inquire if Mr. Lee had gone out. The young 
of surprise. 3 S girl was seated at a small gilded table, which had 

#] have been searching for Miss Lee to in-$ been broken in the drawing-room and mended 
form her of your wish to see her,” I said; “but by her deft hands, after which, of course, it 
she has gone out.” $ became her property; an open letter lay on 

He drey his fine figure up proudly, and said {the table, and she was busy writing. When I 
with a smile that had more of irony than sweet- ; S opened the door, she started up, snatched at 
ness in it, ; the letter and held it behind her, looking at me 

“] beg pardon; but my visit here was to Mrs. 3 with a comical sort of defiance. 

Dennison, and I was only waiting for her to : “‘Miss Hyde,” said she, ‘if you'll just tell me 
return with her parasol, as she found the sun : what's wanting I'll come out; but this room 
rather warm.” : } isn ’t large enough for two. No, not if its 

I felt myself coloring, but answered the mo- : ‘owner had a twin sister wandering about in 
nent I could find voice. ‘Then you did not § : want of a bed to sleep in.” 
inquire for Miss Lee? Did not ask Mrs. Den- ; ‘‘Excuse me, Lottie, but I only want to know 
nison to go in search of her?” 3 if Mrs. Lee is left alone.” 

“Not that I am aware of,” he replied, with: ‘No, Miss Hyde, that thing don’t happen 
the same smile. ‘I might have supposed it ; while I am on hand. Mr. Lee’s in there, and 
more apn } oars vn oo lady a ; that angel of a woman is talking to him with 
gone to visit her sick lo— friend, over yonder. ; tears in her throat, if they haven't got up to 
Heaven forbid that I should disturb an arrange- 3 Sher eyes yet. I can hear the sound without 
ment so full of delicate romance!” ; listening, and I hope it will do him good.” 

Ilooked at him steadily. There was more of ; > I turned to go away, but she followed me to 
insult in his tone than these words conveyed. ® the door, still with one hand behind her, in 
At first I was prompted to explain and defend: $ which I could hear paper rustling. 
but wherefore? If he could distrust a creature ‘*Miss Hyde, I can’t help but say it if it does 
like our Jessie, any attempt at exculpation ap- ; puff you up, that are dodge of yours was a 
peared to me like a sacrifice of dignity, so I; crowner; I heard it and all Babylon said: my! 
turned of in wy He followed me a few 3 isn't she a thing or so? For once you wetptoo 
paces, as if wishing to continue the conversa- } smart for her. Didn’t her face blaze up when 
tion, but I hurried on burning with indignation. j she saw you a walking with that chap? I 
Why had those abominable people entered our } couldn’t a done it better myself. Now, mind 
en ies did they remain there ; tI say that to encourage you, not to lift you on 

g us all miserable? Oh! how I wished ; @ high horse; so don’t make a bad use of kind- 
for authority to send them away together; for ; ‘ ness.” 
in my resentment, I, perhaps unjustly, coupled § $ «You are very kind, and I try not to be 
the gentleman with the lady, and forgot that § ’ spoiled, Lottie.” 
he was her dupe rather than associate. : “I’m your friend, out and out, ard the friend 

When Lawrence was yet almost on a level $ of this family, if ever there was one. Never 
with me, the widow came out from the tower, ‘ fear about that; but this thing is getting be- 
looking flurried and anxious. She saw me ap- } yond me and destroying my usefulness. I wish 
parently in conversation with her friend and } 3 you wouldn’t give me no more lectures about 
turned crimson to the temples; but adroitly § : listening and finding out things. True enough, 
dropping the open parasol over her face, she} I don’t pay no regard to such old maids’ no- 
tame slowly on, concealing the agitation but tions; but then just as a creture gets nestled 
too visible a moment before. Without heeding { down under a bush, or fits her ear to a key- 
me in the least, she sauntered up to Lawrence, $ hole, comes the thought, ‘Now Miss Hyde would 
flourishing her parasol almost in my face, and } ‘ call this mean,’ and it drags your attention away 
said with careless insolence, ’ from what’s going on and takes all the relish 

“Now, my good friend, with Miss Hyde’s } off. I don’t like it, Miss Hyde; such peaked 
Permission, we will go on with the history of} notions do well enough for an old maid; but I 
that little affair,” ain’t a going to be that, if there is a man cute 

80 she swept him off, somewhat bewildered, ’ enough to match me in all creation.” 
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‘Well, Lottie,” I said, almost laughing, ‘as ‘And is he so much worse?” 
my preaching only annoys you, it is hardly “Oh! Miss Hyde, the fever has come back; 
worth while to repeat it.” he is wild again.” 

“That’s a good soul!” answered Lottie, with ** And had you no way of guessing the cause?” 
benign condescension. ‘You hoe your row and “TI think it was something about Mr, Lay. 
Pll hoe mine, we shall come out together at the } rence, for he called for him till the house rang 
end of the lot, never fear.”’ with his cries after the first dumb shock went 

The next morning, when our man brought 3 off.” 
the letters from town, I noticed Mrs. Dennison} ‘Did Mr. Lawrence know of this?” 
examining one which she took from among those ; ‘‘He was away at the time; and after that 
left on the hall table, with the keen look of a ; your young friend’s name was so wildly min- 
person whose suspicion had been aroused. In} gled up with it all, that I could not think it 
tearing it open, she examined the adhesive edge } right to bring Mr. Lawrence to the room, it 
a second time, and apparently found it all right, would have seemed like challenging his com- 
for her face cleared up, and she put the letter passion.” 
in her pocket without reading it. Stillshe could; My heart ached, for I saw that her penetra- 
not have been quite satisiied, for after that no : tion had discovered Jessie’s secret, which she 
letters of hers were ever left with those of the ; was protecting with so much delicacy. 
family to be mailed. ‘Besides he is our guest,” she said, prompted 

That day I resolved to go and see young Bos- ; by that old-fashioned feeling of honor which 
worth. At my age no one could find fault with { rendered the shelter of your roof a sanctuary, 
this: if indeed any one cared enough about my ; ‘‘and he might have construed my grandson's 
movements to observe them when disconnected } words into a reproach; altogether we thought 
from the family. I had no heart to enjoy the ; it best to keep them apart.” 
walk; indeed it was a cold, raw day, with gloomy : There was a mystery about all this that baffled 
clouds floating along the sky, and gloomier} me. Who could have written that letter brought 
shadows sweeping the earth. The dampness of $ by one of Mr. Lee’s servants? Not Jessie, I was 
a night succeeded by no sunshine lay upon the : sure of that, for she never could have taken 
meadows; spiders’ webs were streiched across } step of so much importance thus privately. Be 
my path; and a rain of moisture fell from the : sides, save for the brief time of Lawrence’s visit 
hazel bushes as my garments brushed them in 3 that day, when wounded and heart-sick, she had 
walking. Still it was not absolutely stormy, } left the house, and wandered off into the thickest 
an@the gray shadows harmonized with my ; of the woods, she had not-been absent from her 
feelings so completely, that I had no wish to} mother’s room scarcely a moment. Mrs. Den- 
change them. ’nison had seen her passing through the out- 

When I reached the house, old Mrs. Bosworth : skirt of the woods, or she had never ventured 
came to the door herself. She seemed a good ; to call for her so loudly. ll this I knew, but 
deal disturbed, and I fancied, from the heavi- 3} it was unnecessary; a thorough understanding 
ness of her eyes, that she had been crying. Sof Jessie’s character rendered all else quite 

“Come in, Miss Hyde,” she said, taking my superfluous. But who had written the letter? 
hand. “He is not so well this morning. In-} and what was its import? Of course, my sus 
deed, indeed he is much worse. A letter came $ picions fell on that woman; but what was her 
here last night, and I was foolish enough to let object? Surely she was not anxious to ensnare 
it go to him. One of your people brought it, } this young man also—her vanity could not be 
and I fancied, perhaps, that it might do him} so insatiable as that. Perhaps it was Mr. Lee, 
good, for it was a lady’s handwriting, and she ; his handwriting was exquisitely clear and deli- 
was so kind that morning.” cate as a woman’s; what if his displeasure 

**You thought it was from our Jessie,” I an- } against our visit had been expressed here? But 
swered, in the first impulse of my surprise. no, Mr. Lee was not a man to rudely force his 
‘Yes, it was a foolish thought, I dare say— ; anger into a sick room. ¢ 
but that was my idea.” Again my thoughts fell back on the wiles; 

“And have you learned. whom it did come ; what unprincipled work was she doing bere? 
from?” ; What benefit could she find in sowing discord 
“No,” answered the noble old lady. ‘He { upon that poor young man’s pillow? 
fainted and it fell from his hand; but I laid it} Of course one thinks rapidly, and all these 
under his pillow without even looking at it; it { broken ideas took but little time in flashing 
might have wounded him, you know.” ‘ through my brain. The old lady stood with one 
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hand on the back of her easy-chair, observing ; his life is in such fearful peril, I am forced to 
me with a troubled look. } take liberties—forced to think if anything can 
“You think the “mevaid was not from your be done to save him, to beg for help.” 
friend there?” she said, reading my; ‘Oh! if I could help you,” I exclaimed, 
thoughts with that subtle magnetism which is : feeling the tears rush to my eyes. 

a part of true womanliness. You have, you can; already we are greatly 
#] am sure it was not, dear lady!” 3 indebted to your kindness. I am not eloquent 
“Nor from her father?” ; to express thanks, sometimes feeling that silence 
“Not if it gave him pain; Mr. Lee is inca- ; is most delicate; but I feel all this, Miss Hyde, 

pable of that.” and so did he, my poor boy!” 

The old lady drew a deep breath as if in- § Again I expressed the happiness it would 
finitely relieved and sat down, spreading out ; give me to help her or him. 

her ample skirts mechanically after her usual; ‘I am an old woman,” she continued; ‘very 

dainty habit. : old, and require so little that property has 
“Miss Hyde,” she said, with a little tremor} become burdensome. If—if this thing can be 

> ohm “ ¢ eres of = ne jury all wr I — _— cent, shall go 
ich fell into her lap and clasped themselves ; to him; not after my death, but now, while I 
nervously, ‘Miss Hyde, I am sure you are my can see them enjoy it. They will remember 
poor boy’s friend!” $ my habits and my little wants, I am sure; and 
“J am indeed!” was my earnest response. 3 it will be very pleasant to have young voices 
“And you know——” } around me again. Will you take an opportu- 
“Yes, dear madam, all that an affectionate nity to suggest this to Mr. Lee?—not the young 
heart can learn of its own observation.” : lady—my grandson must owe everything to me 
“J have thought, perhaps,” said the dear, old} there; but with a parent these are important 
lady, coloring as she spoke, ‘‘that Mr. Lee, with : considerations.” 
his enormous wealth, might have considered the} I could not see her face for the tears that 
modest property of my grandson insufficient, and : half blinded me. The feeling which could in- 
. for this reason have influenced his daughter.” duce this fine old woman to give up all the ap- 
I had nothing to answer. If Mr. Lee knew 3 pliances of her pride, all the power of her life, 
of this unhappy attachment, he had given no : in order to purchase happiness for her grand- 
sign; but I told her that his general character : Son, Was one of those noble outgushes of human 
se a to anything so mercenary. ‘wane that always make me weep. I=ggould 
If this were so,” answered the old lady, $ have kissed the hem of her garments, and felt 
growing more and more anxious, “I think it ; ennobled by the act. It was no little thing to 
would be easily remedied. My grandson, it is} uproot the fixed habits of almost a century. 
true, has little more than a handsome inde- ¢ With all that love of property which grows 
pendence; but I, Miss Hyde, am perhaps richer 3 strong in age, from a sentiment of generosity 
than our neighbors think. In fact,” she added, } another might have thought of dividing, but she 
blushing, as if there were something to be; was ready to give up all. 

ashamed of in the confession, ‘‘my income, if I had no heart to discourage her. Warmly 

I chose to use it, would not compare meanly ; and truly as my wishes went with hers, I would 

with that of Mr. Lee. When one spends mode- : not uproot all hope in my own mind. Time, I 

tately, with tolerably fair possessions, property ; whispered to myself, has many changes, and so 

aezoegs rapidly at the end of a long life. . has the human heart. So I took the old lady’s 
had intended to endow charities, perhaps; hand in mine and kissed it with affectionate 
= the might of my boy up yonder has changed ; reverence. She smiled down upon me in her 
this. S benign way, and called me “her dear young 

I could only say, “You are very liberal, $ friend, her fair, sweet friend.” 
madam ; "for I felt sure that the trouble did: Oh! I am getting to be a forlorn old maid, 
7 where she supposed. 3 or these words would never have swelled my 
If you could in any way make this under- ’ heart with such throbs of gratitude. Have I 
stood, Miss Hyde, without bringing it promi- indeed anything loveable or attractive about 

Sunily forward, I should be so grateful. I called } me which the old lady’s deeper penetration has 

you a here for this purpose. You have been ; discovered, or is it only because I have been a 

yee 80 truly good to us.” ’ little kind to her grandson? I wish it were 
ly no, no,” I protested. 3 possible to know about this, for since Mrs. 

So delicate,” she persisted; ‘and now when : Dennison has been at our house, I have begun 
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to doubt and fear about myself in a way that;send me home, Having done her wine fe 
never possessed me before. Her overpowering } relieve the unhappy situation of our patient, 
elegance has put down all my little quiet claims § she was restless till her object was put in some 
to notice so completely, that it seems as if I} state of forwardness; so I went away, leaving 
never should lift up my head again. No won- ; her rather hopeful, but very desponding myself, 
der I cried and kissed that soft hand like a As I went home, the clouds that had been 
child. People don’t think how much we of S broken and scattered were gathered into yast 
mature years require praise and petting, or ; tent-like masses, and a slow rain began to fall, 
how much of childhood runs from the cradle to ; which gradually wet me through. “I did not 
the grave in every human life. It was suiy | hood it; nothing could be gloomier than my 
foolish and romantic in a woman of my years, } feelings. It seemed to me as if I were going to 
but without at all knowing it, I had fallen on a house of strangers, so completely had the 
my knees by the old lady; and when she saw ; machinations of that fearful woman shut me out 
my eyes so full of tears she smoothed my hair, : from my old place in the family. So I let it rain 
forgetting that there was a little gray in it, and } on, without a wish to escape the discomfort. 

called me a good girl. With this I laid my} When I was nearly across the fields, I sawa 
head on her lap, and begged her to let me love figure approaching through the gray mists, and 
her always, telling her that sometimes I was } would gladly have avoided it by turning into 
lonely for the want of a right to love something. } the woods; but a voice called me by name, and 
Then I grew ashamed and stood up, blushing ; I stopped at once. It was Jessie, who had come 
through the tears that had betrayed me into such } out into the storm to meet me. Lawrence had 
weakness, but her gracious look reassured me. } called at the house and informed the family of 

After this the younger Mrs. Bosworth came ’ young Bosworth’s relapse. 

into the parlor, her eyes red with weeping, and ‘‘He is there now, I suppose,” she said, ex- 
looking weaker and more in affliction than ever. } citedly; ‘‘but I came away, guessing where you 
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She had done everything, she said, dropping} had gone. I cannot breathe in the house when 
helplessly into a chair, and nothing would ; they are together, and he lying so ill and help- 


pacify him. There he was trying to read over } less.” 
a letter that he kept hid away under the pillow, } I looked up at these words. The storm was 
that shook and shook in his hands till the whole} beating in her face, but her cheeks were like 
room was full of its rustling, and it made her } fire underneath. It might have been all rain 
80 nervous she was afraid to stay alone with ; that flashed down the burning surface, but J 
him—muttering, muttering as if he were angry ; thought not, for there were suppressed sobs in 
with her, that had been a good mother to him ; her voice when she spoke. 
all his days; no one could say to the contrary j “Is—is your father at home?” I inquired, 
of that, she was sure. ; hesitating in my speech, I cannot tell wherefore. 

Another woman of a character so much above ‘‘No; he rode over to town before the storm 
the level of that poor woman’s, might have be-}came on. They have the house to themselves.” 
come impatient; but the old lady listened to} She spoke bitterly. In truth, I scarcely re 
her with great sympathy, excused her futile } cognized my own sweet Jessie, with those wet 
grief by half-implied apologies, and finally suc- } garments clinging around her, and that excited 
ceeded in persuading her to lie down on the 3 face. We walked on in silence, for she turned 
sofa, while we went up stairs and watched by $ to retrace her steps at last. She said, abruptly, 
her son. He was indeed very ill, and entirely} ‘How is he, aunt Mattie? Does he suffer?” 
out of his head, and talking angrily to himself. 3 «Greatly, I think, Jessie.” 
The letter which Mrs. Bosworth had mentioned “No wonder he is ill,” she said, passionately. 
was crushed in his hand, and he was rolling } It is enough to break down anything human. 
it into a round ball between his two palms.} ‘I am glad you can feel for him, Jessie.” 
While I stood looking upon him, thus troubled “Feel for him! who can help it! But whe 
by some unseen enemy, and flung back upon a } feels for—for——” 
sick bed, it seemed impossible that any one} She broke off short, turning pale and cold. 
could be cruel enough for such work, unless} I walked on, distressed by this broken conf 
the heart of a fiend had somewhere taken human } dence, but knew well that Jessie was too proud 
form. for anything more definite. 

I would have stayed in the sick room longer, } As we came into the field bordered by the 
for my poor talent for nursing was never more } carriage sweep, a horseman dashed up to the 
required, but the old lady seemed anxious to } gate, which had been left open, and was passing 
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ata swift gallop toward the house. It was Mr. ; After regarding us for a full minute with that 
lee returning from town, and riding fast to 3 hard look, Mr. Lee rode on, his horse tramping 














escape the rain. He saw us dragging our way ; heavier than before, and sending back heavy 

dirough thé grass, and drew up, regarding us 3 flakes of mud, as if casting it purposely against 

yith a look so stern that it chilled me. us. He rode directly to the stables. Jessie 
“He is angry with me for going out, I sup- $ and I slunk into the house by the back entrance, 

pose,” said Jessie, drearily. ‘Well, I could ; like culprits. 

pot help it.” ‘ ? (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SLEEP. 
BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


Warne dost thou wave thy airy pinions now? 
Break’st thou thy balmy ‘breath o’er mortal brow? 
May I not charm thee forth from thy recess 
And to my troubled heart thy shadow press? 
Pass thy soft wing across this form, bent low, 
And on the bruised reed new strength bestow! 
Revive hope’s faded light, 
To gild grief’s starless night, 
And cheer the waste where heavy clouds now lower, 
Betok’ning storms, full fraught with blighting power. 


Come with thy soft embrace, fair, gentle Sleep! 
Wrapping my stricken soul in slumbers deep; 
Still the wild tumult which my being thrills, 
And crush the care which oft my bosom fills 
With agonizing throbs! Kindly conceal 
Beneath thy veil the bitter woes, which steal 
The sweetest joys away, 
Shrouding life’s sunlit day 
Under a pall-Jike drapery of gloom, 
Which folds the mind within a living tomb. 


Where it shall softly glide ’mid wave-like dreams! 
Each haunting gleam of love 
Dispel, and far remcve; 
Then, heedless of the past, mine eyes will close, 
Lulled by thy perfumed sighs to calm repose, 


Come with thy wizard presence, Sleep! and bring 
Unto my list’ning ear loved sounds, and sing 
The melodies of old. Call from their rest 
The beauteous forms which now their turf-beds press, 
That I may gaze on each beloved face, 
And fold them close in one fond, warm embrace! 

Nor rudely break this spell; 

But let them with me dwell 
Until they drive black phantoms from my heart, 
And in their presence madd’ning thoughts depart. 


Oh! come, thou lingerer Sleep, into mine arms, 
And quell all boding fears by thy pure charms! 
Bring thy restoring power; fresh vigor yield 
For the fierce combat of life’s battle-field. 
Haste thee, I wait, let me not call in vain, 
Or by despair will this poor heart be slain! 
But ah! thou com’st! I feel 
Thy magic o’er me steal! 
With grateful joy I welcome thee, fond Sleep! 
And pray thee long thy blessed guard to keep. 


Clasp me within thy mazy vesture, Sleep! 
And let me now a festal banquet keep 

Of golden memories—of friendship’s meed, 
Tielded in days of yore. Oh! gently lead 
My drooping spirits to those limpid streams 
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THE TWO HOURS. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Wuey first we spoke our parting words, Again we met, and Winter’s blast 
The flowers were bright and fair; Had withered flower and leaf; 

The forest birds from every tree The little brook was all congealed, 
With music filled the air; And Nature wept with grief. 

The soft and gentle violet The wild bird’s song had vanished, too, 
Had broke through Winter's sod; The clouds swept swiftly by; 

And Nature’s voice was hymning forth And seemed to chase each other through 
The praises of her God. The darkened, gloomy sky. 


When first we spoke our parting words, But, oh! the hope that I had nursed 
Our hearts were pure and clear; Within my inmost heart 

The past could bring us no regret, Tad vanished, and its memory 
The future had no fear. Was of the past a part; 

Our love was true to every throb, Thy love had passed as swift away 
And steadfast, firm, and deep, As dew upon a flower; 

As if our souls were gathered up And truth and love and hope were lost 
Beneath the wings of sleep. In that dark meeting hour. 








MAKING THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 


BY A. LEWIS. 


THe home of Mr. Clayton and his two i “Don’t judge your cousin before you se 
dren was a small, wood-colored house, standing 3 her,” said Mr. Clayton, “you may like her 
back from the road, on an eminence that sloped after all.” 
down to the brook that murmured through the § Nellie Clayton had been her father’s house- 
orchard'and meadows. ; keeper about two years. She was a plump little 

It was a fine location, and with good manage- $ creature of fifteen, and would have been pretty, 
ment and taste it might have been a charming ; if she had taken any pains with her person, 
place; but an air of unthrift and discomfort ; But her wavy brown hair was generally twisted 
pervaded everything; and this was even more} into a careless knot behind, and her dresses, 
apparent in-doors than out. - which she made herself, were usually scant and 

The room where the family were now at} ill-fitting. 
breakfast wore a most cheerless aspect, in spite} Indeed, poor Nellie was almost discouraged; 
of the sunlight that streamed in at the high, } and, when prayers were over and her father and 
narrow windows. The paper on the wall was ? brother were gone, she sat down in the doorway 
dingy and soiled, so that it was almost impos- 3 and cried, wondered what she should do, what 
sible to tell what was its original color and} she should wear, wished she was rich, and 
pattern. The soot had fallen down in the broad ; finally got a dish of crumbs and began feeding 
fire-place, which was without a fire-board. The the chickens that came around her; and so she 
floor was littered and untidy. The buttery door: idled away half the forenoon before she set 
was open, revealing a medley that beggars de- ; herself to work to clear the table and prepare 
scription. The table-cloth was much soiled, and 3 dinner, after which she put the house in as 
the table was set with several kinds of dishes, } good order as she could, and went up stairs to 
and spread with the plainest fare; fried pork, ‘ make her toilet. 
boiled potatoes “with their jackets on,” and} She brushed her hair plainly back as was her 
bread and butter. 3 custom, saying to herself, “It’s no use taking 

Mr. Clayton and Joo wore their working} any pains; for she hadn’t anything fit to wear.” 
clothes, (blue skirts and overalls,) and Nellie’s ; She selected from her scanty wardrobe a lilae 
dress was soiled and torn, and her hair was $ colored print, which would have been very pretty 
uncombed and carelessly tucked behind her 3 if it had fitted her. Her simple toilet was soon 
ears. 3 completed. Just as she was pinning black 

“Father,” she said, as she poured the coffee, 3 velvet ribbon around her neck, she heard the 
“you know Emily is coming to-day, and I ; stage horn, and, running to the window, she 
hardly know what to do. I wish,” she added, ? peeped through the curtain, while her cousin 
glancing around, ‘that we could live nicer; I alighted and came slowly up the walk. 
wish we had a carpet and some better chairs. Her cousin was a slight, graceful girl, taste 
I remember how pleasant it seemed at aunt 3 fully and appropriately dressed; and 2s Nellie 
Mary’s when I was there. They had nice car- ; noted the long, ample skirt of the brown travek 
pets and pictures, and a great many things we ; ing-dress, the neatly gloved hands, and little 
haven’t got; and I dread Emily’s coming so.” {brown veil thrown carelessly back over the 

‘*Well, my daughter,” said Mr. Clayton, ‘I $ plain straw bonnet, leaving the fair face “ 
wish I was able to have things different, but; its bands of dark hair uncovered, vane: 
you must make the best of it. If you want any tion did not decrease. But go down she ms 
groceries, Joe can get them for you when he} and the sooner the better. So trying ' oa 
comes from the field.” § suade herself that she didn’t care, she a. 

“‘T wouldn’t care if I were in your place, sis,” : to meet Emily, whose pleasant, easy gree 8 
said Joe. ‘For my part, I don’t believe I shall ; rather reassured her. 1 seem 
like her at all. I suppose,she is proud and dis- 3 Though Joe had declared his = onl 
agreeable, because she has been off to school, the expected guest, yet at tea his app 
and all that; but I don’t mean to mind any- ; was much improved. 

‘ 


. he 
thiag about her.” “I am going to the village, you know? 
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said, half-apologetically to Nellie, as he saw her care about, and when you are gone, I shall be 
at his linen coat and well-brushed curls. ; so lonesome. If I could only go away to school, 

The evening passed quite pleasantly; for ei think, perhaps, I might, after awhile, teach 
though the dim light of the tallow candle did } as you do; but, as it is, I don’t see any prospect 
not improve the cheerless aspect of the room, ; of a change for the better.” 
por admit of Emily’s busying herself with her; Emily kissed her and smiled. ‘I am glad 
needle-work, yet she exerted herself to please } you want to improve, Nellie; but how is it thas 
the rest, and she was seemingly so unconscious } uncle is so poor? Don’t he own this place?” 
ofany superiority, that the restraint which Joe “Yes; but a part of the land isn’t good for 
and Nellie had both felt at first soon wore off. § much, and father just keeps out of debt.” 

A week passed, during which time Emily had} Emily thought a few minutes, and then said, 
not been idle, She had helped Nellie about the § ‘So you have no hope of better times: I have; 
house-work and sewing, had read to her uncle, $ but I think it depends, in a great measure, upon 
had played checkers with Joe, and had made } yourself.” 
herself a general favorite. Nellie looked surprised. Emily went on. 

Qne pleasant afternoon, the two girls were 3 ‘‘You have not enjoyed the training of a judi- 
seated in the shaded porch at the front door: } cious mother as I have, and if you will allow 
Emily with a book, and Nellie with a piece of 3 me, I will give you the benefit of her teachings, 
needle-work that she was doing under Emily’s: as far asI can. If you will follow my advice, 
supervision. Nellie wore the lilac print, which $ you may bring about a different state of things; 
Euily’s skillful fingers had remodeled; and her } but you must not despise the day of small be- 
hair, which Emily had arranged in full, soft; ginnings, and you must learn to make the most 
curls, fell over her neck. sand the best of everything. If we are not 

Emily was reading aloud, stopping now and faithful with ao little, how can we hope to be 
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then to show Nellie about the formation of a ; entrusted with more? Why, mother and I have 
leaf or flower, when the latter suddenly ex- 3 only @ few acres of land, and yet we live com- 
claimed, ‘Why, there’s a carriage at the gate, } fortably and pleasantly. Now if you’ll try, Nel- 


and it’s Fred Gray and Helen and Minnie Lee. 3 lie, I’ll tell you how to manage everything.” 
Ivonder what it means—they never come here.” ‘*How?” said Nellie. 

Emily sprang to her feet, saying hastily, **Go to the district school, in winter, for two 
“They were my school friends at Rockland,” § or three years, and learn all you can. Do your 
tnd ran down the walk to meet them. S best. And if, at the end of three years, you are 

The visitors had accidentally heard that Emily : not able to go to Rockland, I will engage to pay 
was at Clayton Farm, and had rode over to in- your expenses till you are fitted for teaching, 
Vile her to spend a few days with them. * when you can repay me. I am quite independ- 

The party declined Nellie’s timid invitation } ent, you know, as my salary is large.” 
fo walk in, and seated themselves in the porch. Nellie’s face brightened. ‘‘Oh! cousin Emily,” 
There was much laughing and talking, reminis- $ she said, “you are so good; I will do anything 
teences of old times at Rockland, and discussion $ you tell me, if you will only help me.” Emily 
of events that had transpired since. : smiled. 

After spending a cheerful hour, the visitors} ‘‘Listen then,” she said. ‘First of all seck 
took leave, having obtained Emily’s promise to ° «the blessing of the Lord that maketh rich and 
Tisit them the ensuing week.: Nellie was in- 3 addeth no sorrow,’ and without which you need 
cluded in the invitation, but, knowing it to be @$ not expect to be prospered in any undertaking, 
mere matter of courtesy, she briefly declined. 81 usually retire early and rise at daybreak; if 
_ After they had gone, she sat silent for some $ you will do so, you can easily secure at least 
time, an] Emily noticed that now and then a$ an hour in the early morning for reading the 
wane fell on her work. At length, putting 2 Scriptures and prayer, besides having more 
ie arms around her, Emily said, ‘‘ What is it, : time for other things than you now do. Do 

* cousin? Tell me all about it, perhaps I? you remember the promises to Israel of old? 
“ie org $ You know how they were blessed when they 
ay ue her head on Emily’shioulder and 3 were obedient. It seems so strange to me that 
Telite she was unhappy. «You know how } people will live as if they believed there was no 
the:dim ere, cousin Emily. T have to work all 3 God now to control the affairs of men. But 

e, and father isn’t able to get me books ; about yourself, Nellie, I want you to be neat, 

8 great many things that I want, and that : orderly, and industrious. Never be careless 

tther girls have. Nobody comes here that I} about your personal appearance at any time; 
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wear a neat wrapper in the morning, with a 
linen collar or muslin ruffle; and always brush 
your hair nicely before you. go down stairs. 
Little things go to make up the great sum of 
life. I will show you how to fit your dresses; 
and as to books and other things, you can make 
& quantity of butter, and raise poultry this sum- 
mer, and dispose of them in the fall. You can 
also dry a great many apples, and so not only 
replenish your wardrobe, but also purchase 
some articles for the house, such as wall paper, 
curtains, etc.; and get uncle to subscribe for a 
good agricultural paper. I think every one who 
has even a garden should take one, and to a 
farmer it is indispensable. We take one, and 
it is a great help about managing our little 
place. 

*T have a shrewd suspicion that uncle might 
realize a great deal more from his land, if he 
understood the best way of managing it; and 
every lady ought to take a good ladies’.maga- 
zine, not only for its literature, but its patterns 
and valuable instructions in various kinds of 
useful and ornamental work; I prefer ‘Peter- 
s0n’s’ on that account. 

“And, Nellie, I noticed a great many old 
clothes hanging in the wood-house; I don’t 


think they look well there, and I would take 
them up stairs; and as you have time during 
the summer, could cut them up into carpet-rags, 
keeping the colors separate; and I will come in 
the fall and help you dye some bright colors; 


Emily soon responded to the call, and found 
Nellie impatiently awaiting her. The carpet. 
rags were first dyed and sent away to be woven, 
so that the carpet might be ready when they 
wanted it; then some light, pretty wall paper 
was selected, which Joe put on; Emily arranged 
some full white muslin curtains, so as to make 
the windows appear larger inside, and looped 
them up with blue ribbon; then Joe’s assistance 
was claimed to make a lounge-frame, which they 
covered with some pretty chintz; and finally the 
new carpet was put down, making the room 
look so bright and cheerful that Nellie was in 
ecstacies. 

Emily lighted the kerosene lamp, with a 
ground-glass shade, and placed it on the mat 
of bright worsted, which she had brought to 
Nellie, saying, ‘‘Tallow candles are detestable, 
sand I think a good light makes a room look » 
’ cheerful. One thing more,” she said, “and 
3 then call uncle to see the result of our labors;” 
and she produced a beautiful steel engraving in 
a gilt frame, which was soon hung in a favor 
able light, while Nellie ran to call her father. 

As Mr. Clayton entered the light, pleasant 
room, the change seemed to him greater than it 
really was; and he stood silent, while Nellie 
and Joe both uttered exclamations of delight 
and satisfaction. ‘I never should have thought 
of it, if it hadn’t been for Emily,” said Nellie; 
‘and it was all done so easily, too. It don’t 
$ seem like the same room; does it, father?” 


: 


s 





and you can get the carpet woven, and we will , “No, my child,” he answered; then turning 


put it down on the sitting-room floor. $to Emily he continued, ‘My dear Emily, you 
“T will show you all I can about economizing ; have taught us all a lesson which will be in- 
time, strength, and means, while I am here; and § valuable to us through life.” Emily had sent 
then I shall be quite anxious to know how you 3 Mr. Clayton the agricultural paper during the 
progress, and will come and help you as soon } summer, and he had already begun to profit by 
as the term closes.” ‘it so much that he determined to subscribe for 
The remainder of Emily’s visit passed quickly. } it himself. 
Nellie seemed inspired with new life. She tried ; Under Emily’s skillful supervision, every- 
to follow Emily’s instructions to the letter, and ; thing was soon arranged for the winter. 
though she sometimes found it rather irksome; Nellie’s wardrobe was comfortably though 
to apply herself, yet she persevered. 3 plainly furnished, and she had quite a little 
Mr. Clayton, glad to gratify his daughter, $ sum left. 
readily gave her permission to dispose of all} They had made slippers for Mr. Clayton and 
the butter she could make, and to raise all the : Joe from some pieces of broadcloth, sewing 
poultry she chose, and so the summer passed ; the blue and orange from a pattern 1D Emily's 
quickly and pleasantly; and when the autumn $ magazine; and Joe, at her suggestion, had pro- 
leaves were falling, Emily received a letter } cured the soles and sewed them on. 
stating that the carpet-rags were all cut, the’ The evening before Emily was to leave them, 
butter, eggs, and poultry disposed of, and more S Nellie putiiim the dress of soft, bright — 
apples dried than Nellie had dreamed possible. eveae they had just finished, and which was 
“And now,” wrote she, “I want you to come, 3 the most expensive article she had eco 
dear Emily, as soon as possible, and help me , Her brown curls fell in graceful profusion abou 
select my purchases, and give me ever so much $ her face and neck, her cheeks were flushed, 
advice.” 3 her dark eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
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“My darling little coz,” said Emily, ‘do you 
know you are very pretty? I would not tell 
you so, if I did not think you had too much 


good sense to be vain.” 


And so, with new incentives to exertion, the 
winter was passing rapidly away at, Clayton 


farm. 
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‘*There is something in theory, but more in 
practice and experience,”’ she remarked to Joe, 
the next summer, as they were discussing their 
progress. 

The next fall, when Nellie returned from a 
visit to Emily, she was agreeably surprised to 
find the house painted white, and the windows 


One evening as Nellie was poring over her ; cut down to the floor, with green blinds. 
algebra, Joe said, “I believe I must study harder, } 
Nell; for you are really getting ahead of me, 3 her plan of teaching was defeated, for on her 
and you know I am going to be a scientific ; return from school, Mr. Clayton would not con- 
farmer. I can make this place a great deal$ sent to part with her again, until Joe brought 
more profitable than it has been, Next sum- home’ Minnie Lee, his fair young bride. Soon 
mer we'll have such a nice garden, with straw- 3 after, the eloquence of Fred Gray, now a rising 


berries like I saw at Mr. Lee's.” 


It was even as Joe had said. The march “ 


improvement went steadily on. 


Time passed. Nellie went to Rockland. But 


young lawyer, persuaded Nellie to leave the old 
homestead atid grace his city mansion. 





MADALENA. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Mapalgna! Madalena! 

Of the stately house Modena, 

Radiant maiden, fairest daughter, 
Of the famed Italian sky; 

Blinded grope I in the brightness 

Shining o’er thy spirit’s whiteness. 

Come, oh! love, with pinions downy 
Let me in thy shadow lie. 


Madalena! Madalena! 

Pride sits regnant in Modena; 

Tell me, canst thou scorn the teachings 
Heard from lisping babyhood? 

Gold nor jewel gilds my coffers, 

Simple truth my bosom offers, 

Sire and Church ban our espousals, 
Canst thou turn from faith and blood? 
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*Madalena! Madalena! 
Fitting child to leave Modena; 
Love can build a fairer palace 
Than a cardinal’s wealth can buy; 
And as light each moment passes, 
Holy deeds shall be our masses, 
And the fane wherein we worship 
Heart illumined from on high. 


Madalena! Madalena! 

Sorrow wrapt thy house Modena, 

And wild ocean chants a requiem 
For the maid that o’er her fled; 

To a lover's kisses flying, 

In her cold caves she is lying; 

Death was leagued with sire and priesthood, 
But our souls in Heaven are wed. 


UNIVERSAL BEAUTY. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Taere’s beauty in the rainbow 
That arches o’er the sky; 
There’s beauty in the glances 
Of a lovely maiden’s eye, 
There’s beauty in the sunset 
That gilds the glowing West, 
When the day-god’s parting beams 
Dance on the ocean’s breast. 


There’s beauty in the dew-d 
“That sparkles in the flo d 
There’s beauty in the sunsh 
“There’s beauty in the showers.” 
There’s beanty in the star-gems 
That shine ’mid ether blue, 
There's beanty in warm friendship, 
And love that’s fond and true. 





There’s beauty in the mountains 

That gild the verdant lea; 
There’s beauty in the grandeur 

Of the dark-blue rolling sea. 
There’s beauty in the river, 

And there’s beauty in the brook, 
There’s beauty in the sunshine 

Of any pleasant look. 


Thore’s beauty in the shrub, 
And beauty in the trees 

That wave their peaceful branches 
To every passing breeze; 

There’s beauty in the tiny blade 
Of grass of emerald hue; 

Ah! there’s beauty, gladsome beauty, 
In everything we view. 











THE RUY-BLAS MANTLE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 














Tus is made of a light fabric, of a white » are requested to add ten inches at the bottom of 
ground, with small stripes. The trimming may 3 the back a the front. 
be either a ruche fastened by a narrow cherry; No 1. FRONT. : 
velvet, or a small headed flounce with narrow; No. 2 and 2 dis. Bac; the corresponding let- 


ns the 


velvets also. ’ ters mark the places where the pattern joins‘ 
The size of the page not allowing us to give; front. The middle of the back is cut on the biss 
the ws of this cloak full length, our readers ‘ and made without a seam. 
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DIAGRAM OF RUY-BLASS MANTLE. 


a 8. Prece or THE Back cut on the bias in No. 4. Front or THE PELERINE. 
middle and made with a seam. No. 5. Back or THe PELERINE. 





PATTERNS IN CROCHET. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 


the centers of either antimacassars, berceau- 3 description, can be added, if they are intended 
nette covers, or toilet mats. They are worked 3 for drawing-room antimacassars; but they are 
in solid and chain crochet, and are extremely } more simple to execute if a square is worked 
durable, as well as pretty. The cotton used 3 of the pattern, and finished with a fringe tied 
for working them should be about No. 10.}in to every loop, a row of crochet being added 
They may be finished with either a fringe or a ‘ all round for the purpose. 


We have this month given two patterns for : lace. A border round them, of a light, open 





ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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DESIGN FOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE 


BY ISAAC H. HOBBS, 
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Tms design contains many ad- 
vantages over buildings usually PIAZZA 
of this sizeand cost. The build- 
ing is thirty-four feet square, 
with a small projecting wing, 
and is built upon a slope of a 
hill, with basement for kitchen, PARLOR LIBRARY 
pantry, cellar, heater, water- Bix 15K 10X/64 
closet, and other conveniences. 
The principal story contains a 
parlor, library, dining-room, and 
8 fine hall with large and easy 
tiairs. The hall is of such a | 4244 
tite‘and sliape as to render it 
isimbles.s place of resortfor |__ 8 pwr. pogy 
thefamily. There is » water- 164X06H8 
dloset on this floor with private 
tains to the second-story. The 
teonil-story contains four rooms 
tad bath-room; the third-story * 
four: roams. A house of the PORTICO 
thems design has. been: built 
tear this city of painted rubble ae tile 
Housyin. very substantial and correct manner, ; been generally admired; the sccompany'ng Pian 
Mt & cost of a fraction over $4,000, and has * gives the interior arrangement. 

XXXX.—4 
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VARIETIES FOR THE SEASON. 


BY MME. DEMOREST. 


Many very beautiful patterns are omt, not 
only for July, but generally for the whole 
season also. We give quite a variety. 

The Lady Elgin 
dress is for a state- 
ly little lady of five 
or six years, and 
consists of a plain 
waist attached to 
a full gored skirt. 
Upon the front of 
the waist is a little 
fly jacket which ter- 
minates in a gored 
medallion, extend- 
ing down upon the 
side skirt, A curved 
strap joins the 
jacket at the shoul- 
der, and ornaments 

TER LADY SUG8R. the back part of the 
body, terminating in pendent ends at the waist. 
The sleeve is short and slightly full, with a 
pointed cap. The dress should be made in some 
solid color, the trimming contrasting,. 








PLAIN ‘NIGHT DRESS. 
The above illustration of a plain Night Dress 
will —— itself to our lady readers by its 


.Yichness, simplicity, excellent fit, and dura- 
N bility. The yoke is made double, and fits per- 


fectly to the shoulders, while the curved front 
gives a rounded and graceful outline to the 
form. The fullness in the sleeve renders it not 
only more becoming than the plain, straight 
sleeve, but adds to the strength. The cuff and 
collar may be worked on the edge, and the gar- 
’ ment closed two-thirds the length of the skirt, 
$ the buttons being placed on the upper side of 
false hem, an inch in width, which is laid over 
in front. This Night Dress requires six yards 
of material, four widths in the skirt. 
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The “Julie” Sleeve is in the half-flowing style, 

: which is just now so much in vogue. It is plain 

$ at the top, and has a pointed cap which extends 

$down upon the front of the arm. It is very 

S handsome made in silk or poplin, and trimmed 
with quilled velvet or ribbon. 


The Spanish Waist is * 
simple bodice, made in vel- 
vet: or silk. It is cut very 
low in the neck, and runs 
over the shoulder just sufl- 
ciently to set in » small cp; 
should be laced in the back, 
and. also trimmed in front 
with: the cord in imitation of 

THE SPANISH WAIST. the back. A narrow lace 8 
the prettiest finish for this bodice, which should 
be worn over a full Swiss waist. 
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The “Stella” Sleeve is a This has three 

very simple and becoming box plaitsin front, 

style. particularly adapted to one in the center, 

the fine French cloths, and and one on each 

, English mixed poplins, which side. These give 

» will be the popular spring fullness to the 

wear. It has a double-pointed 3 »/ ») skirt, which is cut 

cap at the top, arranged seg all in one, with the 

that the points of the upper front. The arm- 

cap fill the spaces of the one hole is also cut in 

below, and a pointed cuff at the front, as the 

the wrist. A siarrow binding $ waist has no back. The skirt is finished with 

of silk and velvet, with &%a plain piece cut sufficiently circular to set well 


scalloped edge, ornaments the 
cap, and cuffs, and the hol- 
lows of the points are occu- 


over the hip and joint as represented in the 
: figure. A band finishes this at the waist. Suit- 
able for a child seven years. Takes one and a 


pied by small flat velvet buttons, 


To be worn with knee 
pants or skirts, according 
to the age of the child. 
The prettiest shirt for this 
is linen cambric, amply 
gathered, with an embroi- 
dered hem, finished with 
anarrowruffie. The skirt 
is laid in deep box-plaits, 
and sewed to a band, a 
sash of the same material 
as the dress, and simply Small bishop sleeves 
knotted at the side, finishes finished with a 
the waist. The jacket should be quite short, a; Sduare cuff turned 


simple cut-away, prettily ornamented. : over, and trimmed 
1 ’ with braid to match 
For a girl of five years— ; the body. 


plain, but very pretty, has $ 


half yards of material. ., 
e’s Apron may 

be made in linen or 

gingham. It is sim- 

ple in shape, and laid 

in box-plaits—back 

and front—which 

are trimmed down 

the center with two 

rows of narrow braid 

terminating ina 

small flat button. 


BOYS’ COAT. 





- WILLIE’S APRON. 


The ‘Pet of the Par- 


a plain waist, buttoned up : 
} at the back; sleeve plain}: 


the skirt is sufficiently cir-3 , 
‘ 


cular to fit easily over the ; 
dress; a jacket cut nearly ; 
diamond shape, with one 


joint turned over the whole, 


= lor’ is a simple and 


h| charming style of low 


corsage for a Miss in 


H her teens. It is equally 


}j adapted to silk, muslin, 


THE “PET OF THE PARLOR.” 


barege, or French calico. 
The. waist is plain, with 


neatly trimmed with~edg- ; the exception of the, pnffings, which at the side 
an require two and a half yards of ma- cross the shoulder and extend down the back 
to the belt, . The sleeves are composed of two 
puffings, edged with needle-work. or lace, ac- 
cording to the material of which the dress is 
composed. 

The ‘*Venitienne” is one of the latest and 
most stylish novelties in lady’s cloaks. It is 
of rich lustrous black silk, with gores of lilac 
silk inserted, ornamented with elégant crochet 
designs, with dine opem-tenters, through which 
the color is distinctly visible. The éleeves are 
wide and box-plaited. The skirt is box-plaited 
on a tight-fitting waist, over which is placed a 
crochet cape, of the pelerine form. 


Has a sack front, cut 
rather full, and the yoke 
in the back is cut with the 
front; there being no seam 
on the shoulder, the back 
is fitted on at yoke and 
confined at the waist by a & 
belt of the same material 
asthe apron, Wilhfit’s child ; 
from six to eight years of A 
*g°, and requires two and 
Shelf yards of material. ~~ 
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SLIPPER PATTERN.-—-EDGING. 
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Any of these patterns, or patterns of any ; Broadway, New York, setters, in all cases, to 
other description, cut in paper, full-size, may be post paid. The money to accompany ihe 
be had by addressing Mme. Demorest, No. 473 { order. 





SLIPPER PATTERN. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tarts slipper, given in the front of the num- piece and half the side, the other half being 
ber, is made of black velvet, with colored pieces ¢ exactly similar. The easiest way to work this 
in applique, and braided with gold braid. Cut : is to trace the pattern on tissue paper, to tack 
some pieces of silk or merino, the same color 3 the paper on to the velvet, then the various 
and shape as indicated in the pattern, tack them pieces in their respective places, and so braid 
firmly on to the velvet, run the gold braid neatly } round them. The paper should then be care- 
round them,.and work the bars and dots in coarse fully torn away, and the palms, crescents, etc., 
purse-silk or twist. Our design shows the toe- * filled in with coarse purse-silk. 





EDGING. 





CROCHETED TIDY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


-—-_-__— 


Marertats.—Four spools white crochet cot- , by widening in Ist row. Always observing to 
tou, No. 16; small hook. 3 work into the under loop of ch made by pre- 
Make a ch of 8 stitches, pass the hook through 3 vious row. 
the last stitch and work backward. ; Repeat this for 30 rows; then work 1 row in 
lt Row.—Work in sc, widening by working } de all around; 1 ch between every de stitch; 3 
stitches in the center stitch. stitches at the corner. This completes the block. 
2nd Row.—Work in sc, widening by working § When enough blocks are finished join with sc 
§ stitehes (as before) in the center stitch made} stitch. Finish with tassel fringe. 





NEW DESIGN FOR AN AFFGHAN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—Double zephyr in eight colors, ; This design is in blocks, which are crocheted 
a ow orange, purple, green, brown, white, $ together. : 
. k, half pound of each color. To be; For a Brock.—Make a ch of 26 stitches as 
done in princess royal stitch, 3 in common crochet. 


The long crochet needle is used for this stitch.: 1st Row.—Place the needle under the first 
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PATTERNS FOR HEAD-DRESSES. 
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loop of chain, make the loop, retaining the § 4th Row.—Same as 2nd. 
stitch upon the needle, Repeat this until all; 5th Row.—Same as 8rd. 
the 25 stitches are in this manner taken up on : Work in this manner until a square is con- 


the needle. plete. Then work 1 row all round (with the 
2nd Row.—Draw the thread through the first s black wool) in se stitch. 
two stitches upon the needle; drop them, and} Every block to be finished in the same way. 
retain the loop upon the needle. Repeat until ; The number. of blocks to be determined by the 
all the stitches are in this manner worked off $ size required. In the arrangement of the colors, 
the needle, leaving the last loop upon the needle. { care must be taken that they harmonize. Every 
8rd Row.—Place the needle under the first } alternate block to be white. The blocks are to 
long perpendicular loop, (made by 2nd row,) } be joined together with the black wool in se; or 
draw the thread through it, retaining the stitch ; if preferred, join with yellow wool. Finish with 
thus made upon the needle. -Repeat- until all} small balls of wool, white and black, as seen ia 
the long loops are in this manner taken up. ° the design. 
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PATTERNS FOR HEAD-DRESSES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number are two patterns , black trimming lace; two large bunches pat- 
for new and stylish head-dresses, the manner of } sies, or soft-crushed roses. 
making which we shall now describe. $ Make a bandeau to fit the head large enough 

Heav-Dress No. 1.—Materials.—Two shades to come well on the head in front, passing under 
rose-color silk, half yard each; some ribbon } the knot of hair at the back of the head. Cover 
wire, and black net. ’ with black silk or velvet. Gather the lace, sew 

Cut the silk bias in strips four inches wide, } it upon the bandeau, letting the greater part of 
point, on both, sides, then quill in double § the fullness fall at the back. Cut a circle of 
box-plaits. Arrange upon the head-piece as} black net, place it on the back of head-dress 
seen in. the design, This pointed quilling { quite.down upon the lace, plaiting it in on yet 
has the effect of flowers, and is very easily ; would the crown of acap. Cover this entirely 
made. ° with the flowers, reserving enough for the ban- 


s 


Heav-Dness No. 2.—Materials.—One yard ‘ deau across the top of the head-dress. 





TOILET. MATIN OROOH ET AND BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus is a very pretty pattern, which can be; description. It will be seen, easily, where the 
worked from the engraving, without further 3 beads are to go. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





THE COZY NOOK. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 


PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF SEP. WINNER, PROPRIETOR OF THE COPYRIGHT. 
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_A co - zy nook, A mountain brook, That wan - ders toward the sea; 
. Whene’er I meet The eyes that greet My com - ingun - a - ware, 
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lit - tle cot In the qui - et spot, Have all a charm for me. A 
then re - joice, To hear the voice That gives me wel - come there. And 





THE COZY NOOK. 
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cool re-treat, And shade so sweet, With one love, to share, 
ev-ry day I wend my. way, A - . long the wind -ing brook, 
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heart The dear - est part of life that knows no care, 
sad My heart grows —~giad To. reach this co-zy nook. 


the spot, I care not what Its man-y charms may be. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, ¢., How 10 Dress WELL—It is a mistake to think plenty 

“Tangs Money Cannot Boy.”—A ship struck on the 2 of money necessary for this. Taste is indispensable, but 
Jer#éy coast. It-was night. A siiéw storm had set in, wealth is not... The Parisian women are celebrated the 
When morning dawned half the passengers were dead from ; world over for their exqitisite style of dress; but they do 
exposure. As the gray light broke through the wild, hur- $ not expend half the amount on dress that American women 
rying scud, the waves were seen dashing over the whole N do. For many years extravagance in dress has run riot ip 
length of her hull, while continually hapless beings, some < this country. India shawls, point laces, and hundred db 
‘of them women and children, were swept into the boiling $ !#r dresses had become common in all our great cities, We 
breakers. The shrieks of the victims filled the air, and } Were in danger of being vulgarized in our taste. ‘The ques 
were heard even miles away. A crowd soon collected on > tion “ What did it cost?” was fast being substituted for the 
the beach. But no one would go off: the attempt was 3 question, “Is it becoming?” It is well that a check is being 
almost certain death. A last a fisherman arrived, who $ put to this extravagance. If the times are hard, let wives 
volunteered to go. A few others, stimulated by his ex-~ 24 daughters practice economy in dress; and they can do 
lample, agreed to accompany him. Three times, however, § this, yet look prettier than over, if they will cultivates 
their boat was upset. But three times they returned to $ true taste. Do not dress unfashionably. It is not neces 
the task, and finally ded in reaching the ship, They * ®*"Y to look like a fright in order to save money. But of 
were too late to save the whole, but all who came ashore } the many patterns for dresses that come out every month, 
alive, owe their escape to that brave fisherman. Was it 2 Select those which suit your style best, and which are the 
lucre that tempted him? His own language, subsequently, ° least expensive. Men are rarely judges of what a drew 
is the best reply. “Sir,” he said, “a man don’t think of 3 costs, but they are judges of its beauty. If we are told, in 
money when he sees women and children drowning before 3 *®8Wer, that women dress, not for men, but for women, we 
‘his eyes, and remembers his wife and little ones at home.” ¢ reply that the sooner this feminine rivaling ceases the 
And as he spoke, the tears were in his eyes. 8 better, and that women are womanly in proportion as 


A great war had broken out. Its usual concomitants of $ they despise it. But we may be told that the extravaganes 
3 of a dress, in these times, consists principally in its trim 


‘wounds, and camp fevers, worse than wounds, set in; thou- N 
sands of soldiers were in the hospital; and hundreds died ; ming. Does it follow, however, that ‘because the Empress 
daily for want of needful assistance. In the most civilized Eugenie overloads herself with trimming, in order that her 
age of the world, and in the army of the most civilized na- ? husband may be popular with the ribbon makers of France— 
tion, men were dying like rotten sheep, through the ne- 3 does it follow, we say, that American wives should imitate 
glect of salaried nurses, the ignorance of salaried surgeons, ; her, when they only waste the money of their husbands by 
the inefficiency of salaried officials at home. In thig crisis 3 doing it, without increasing their own attractions? We 
@ woman came to the rescue. Not a woman who had been $ &4W 4 bonnet, the other day, made after one of the patterns 





disappointed in life; who had lost her beauty; who sought, ¢ Published in “ Peterson,” in which every scrap of trimming 


in. gome laborious and even repulsive task, to forget her $ was selected from old bonnets and head-dresses; and though 
recked past; but acomparatively young woman, the $ it cost less than a fourth of what a new one would, it was 

of her friends,one who had been bred in luxury, and $ one of the prettiest bonnets we have seen this season. With 
future still glowed with golden visions. This woman $ 8 00d ladies’ magazine for a guide, you can, if you chooee, 

er happy home, laid aside her sumptuous apparel, and N dress for half the money you have been spending; yet look 





ed herself to a land, in order that she might ¢ 48 Well dressed as ever. Taste and a knowledge of the 
‘alleviate the lot of sick, perishing, and neglected sol- $ fashions are everything. Money is of secondary importance. 
diers. Did lucre f Florence Nightingale to go to Scu- — 





tari? No! It was something nobler. It was the sentiment ¢ AN EMPRESS AND BER Court.—At one of the balls recently 
of heroism, the principle of Christian duty. She is a living $ given at the Tuilleries, the dress of the Princess Metternich 
instance, her successful mission is an everlasting proof, that g was greatly admired. It was composed of citron-color satin. 
the best and most glorious deeds are those which money $ The skirt, which was made with a train, was trimmed with 
cannot buy. 3 Honiton lace and ruches of tulle and blonde. The Prineess 

It is the cry of a class that all men are utterly selfish, $ wore a magnificent parure of diamonds. The dress of the 
and that interest is in secret their ruling passion. The age $ Empress, on the occasion above referred to, consisted of 
of heroic sacrifices, we are told, is over forever. The Long 3 tulle, and was trimmed with black velvet, on which wert 
Branch fisherman and Florence Nightingale give the lie to : fixed ornaments in diamonds mounted in the form of but 
this base libel on the human race. If necessary, we might 3 terfly. Her majesty’s coiffure was a diadem of diamonds, 


‘Quote other instances in which noble deeds Have been done, $ and she wore a necklace composed of a row of large dix 
s 


at peril of life itself, without 4 thought of lucre. The men g monds fixed on black velvet.. The fan, of late frequently 


“who say that modern times argjtoo cold and calculating for: used by the Empress Eugenie, is composed of black lse 


generous acts, prove only that they themselves are inca- 3 over white silk, the mountings being mother-o'-pear! inlaid 
pable of such things, and that they judge others by them- ‘with steel. The pattern of the lace consists of an eagle, 
selves, There is, in true manhood, a sympathy for the race, $ which occupies the center of the fan, and at the sides there 
én instinct of universal brotherhood, which gives birth to N are butterflies. 
deeds such as no money can buy, and which vindicate the 3 

diviner element of.our nature. Money can do much, but $ Dress.—The- beauty of dress consists in not — 
it cannot do all things. It cannot purchase affection or } spicuous; in neither distorting nor yet concealing * 


. be 

heroism; it cannot wake up the really noblest elements of 3 human form with unnatural additions. Dress — . 

our nature; it is of “the earth, earthy.” Thank God! the simple, elegant; and becoming, without way: ao 
houlk 


days of heroism are not past, Nor will they ever be, we ¢ sive for the wearer. Ridiculous fashions § ; 
trust, -— as men live, ; adopted. At the same time singularity ought to bo avid 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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A New VOLUME WITH THIS NumBER.—The newspapers, 3 
continue to speak of “Peterson” as the best 

and cheapest Ladies’ Magazine. As a new volume begins 
with this number, now is a good time to subscribe. Re- 
member! the price of this Magazine is a dollar less than 
other magazines of its class. Everything that can Be had 
ina three dollar magazine, in the way of fashions, patterns 
for the Work-Table, Receipts, Music, etc., can be had in 
«Peterson” for two dollars; while the stories are acknow- 
Jeiged, by everybody, to_be better. THis, THEREPORE, Is 
qx Magasine For THe Times, All we ask is that “Poter- 
son” may be compared with others. To clubs our terms 
are even lower, a8 may be seen in the Prospectus, Two 
dollars invested in “Peterson,” by the knowledge it will 
afford of Fashions, and the Work-Table Patterns it will fur- 
nish, will save ten times that amount.in the course of the 
year, Tell this to your friends, and show them “ Peterson.” 
‘As some new subscribers may desire to end with the year, 
ve will, for once, take clubs, for six months, at club prices: 
that is, we will send eight copies, for six months, for five 
dollars, or three copies, for six months, for two dollars and 
shalf, This is a golden opportunity! 


A Worp anovur “ Pererson.”—Says the Central (Wis.) Re- 
:—*For over nineteen years this popular Ladies’ 
Magazine has regularly made its monthly visits, enlivening 
and brightening many a dreary family circle, dispelling 
the gloom from many a sad heart, and adding its boundless 
stores of wealth to the intellectual treasures of the mind. 
Age has not dimmed its many charms, but imparted new 
luster, as time rolls by, to its varied beauties, till Peterson, 
charming Peterson, now stands unrivaled, unexcelled by 
any yf its numerous competitors. Each month brings with 
its varied blessings, this eagerly looked-for Magazine, laden 
with new morsels from the Elysian fields of literature; and 
the ladies for a time revel in its luxuries. Such a charming 
Magazine for the ladies, so peculiarly adapted to their fasti- 
dious taste, ought surely not to be denied them, and we 
advise our readers to subscribe at once.” Another Wiscon- 
sin paper, the Montello Ledger, says:—“ This Magazine is 
cheaper than any other work of the kind.” 

Daavents.—It is of the utmost importance to observe, in 
going into @ strange bed, that no current or draught of 
sir play upon any part of it, as this will be no less injurious 
than damp, Both together will, in all likelihood, insure to 
the traveler either a bad cold, or an attack of rheumatism 
orgout. In carriage traveling, also, particular care should 
be taken that no current of wind pass upon you from the 
Window, whilst the feet ought to be kept dry and warm, 
sad the ears protected. 

Somruinc Berrer rHay GARTERs,—Procure a sufficient 
quantity of cotton elastic ribbon. Make a button-hole at 
one end, and place a button on the other. Fasten a loop to 
the upper part of the stocking, with which to button on 
one end of the elastic. The other end may be buttoned on 
tothe inside of the band of the drawers. The trial of this 
plan with children has given great satisfaction, and much 
improved the appearance of their stockings. 

Our “Ontewtat SurpPER.”—We think we may claim that 
this is pel most beautiful affairs we have ever pub- 
; nd, indeed, only to the exquisite “Work- 
Pattern,” which appeared in our pl number. s 
these patterns “Peterson,” confessedly, hag no rival. 

“Ar Masnta’s Tomer.”—Every woman, but particularly 
tery mother, will recognize the spirit and truth of this 





capital embellishment, We predict that it will be the 
seraving of the July " 


Grass on WALKS.—Common salt sprinkled over gravel 
walks will prevent grass from growing on them; or a solu- 
tion of lime and sulphur in boiling water will more effect- 
ually eradieate the plant. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


After Icebergs With a Painter. A Summer Voyage to 
Labrador and around Newfoundland. By Rev. Louis L. 
Noble, author of the “ Life of Cole,” “ Poems,” etc., etc. 1 
vol. 12 mo. New York; D, Appleton & Co.—An exceed- 
ingly agreeable book. It is the record of a voyage made 
by Mr. Noble, during the summer of 1859, in company 
with a distinguished landscape painter, to Newfoundland 
and Labrador. The subject is fresh, which is much in 
these days of hackneyed travels; and the narrative is 
spirited, which is more. The author is a poet, and has 
seen his subject with a poet’s eye. Several very superior 
illustrations, printed in tint, accompany the volume. We 
recommend “ After Icebergs” as just the book for summer. 


The Shadowy Lands, and other Poems. By Rev. Gordon 
Huntington, A.M. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: James Miller. 
—The principal poem in this volume is written in blank 
verse, and occupies one hundred and sixty pages. Another 
poem, or, to speak more definitely, a dramatic effusion, 
“The Guests of Brazil,” fills ninety pages. This does really 
seem to be, as Snagsby says, “putting too fine a point on 
it.’ Only very great merit can reconcile one to such pon- 
derous affairs; but to very great merit these poems cannot 
aspire. In his shorter pieces, however, Mr. Huntington 
has more success. But even in these he rejects, generally, 
the assistance of rhyme. He will have blank verse or 
nothing. The volume is quite neatly printed. 

The Semi-Attached Couple. By the author of “The 
Semi-Detached House.” 1 vol.,.12 mo. New York: J. f. 
Burnham.—This is the most sprightly novel that has ap- 
peared for a long time, In its skillful characterization it 
is not unworthy to be classed with Miss Austen’s fictions. 
Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Tomkinson, Lady Portmore, Eliza Doug- 
las and Col. Beaufort are all different and yet all hit off to 
the life. The hero and heroine, like most heroes and hero- 
ines, are, perhaps, the least interesting persons in the book; 
but even they are drawn with greater skill than is tsual, 
The volume is very handsomely printed. 

The Parlor Gardener. By Cornelia J. Randolph. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—This is a treatise on the 
house culture of ornamental plants. It has been translated 
from the French, but is adapted to American use. Several 
capital engravings illustrate the text. We have given an 
extract from the book in our Horticultural Department, 
which is a fair specimen of the whole. The work would be 
of great service to ladies interested in cultivating plants at 
home. 

The Soldier’s Guide. By an officer of the U. S. Army. 
1 vol., 12 mo, Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
This professes to be a “Complete Manual and Drill Book 
for the use of Volunteers and Militia.” It is a neat volume 
of sixty-three pages, and is retailed at the low price of 
twenty-five cents. The publishers advertise that they will 
send it, free of postage, for that sum. 

Silas Marner. By the author of “ Adam Bede.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is either an 
early work by Miss Evans, or, if a later one, it has been 
hastily executed. In no respect is it worthy of her reputa- 
tion. The story is only one-third as long as “ Adam Bede.” 

Susan and Frankie. By the author of “ Sabbath Talks 
About Jesus,” etc, 1 vol.,18mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 
—A very pleasant story for children. It has an excellent 
moral, and is quite well written. The illustrations are 
good, 
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HORTICULTURAL.—RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING. 





FIRESIDE A 


To Maxe Smapows on tae Watt.—Arrange your fingers 
as seen in the engraving, between a candle and the wall, 
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MUSEMENTS. 


§ and the result will be the shadow of a donkey’s head and 
3 neck, 





HORTICULTURAL. 
Tue Terrace BaLcony.—We may consider as garden ter- 


races those long and wide balconies, extending, if not all $ 
along the front of the house, at least for a sufficient dis- $ 


tance to admit of our gardening there in a far less confined 
space than in the mere veranda of a window. Access to 
such balconies being had through windows reaching down 
to the floor, before each window an interval should be re- 
served, to allow you to approach the balustrade and lean 
on your elbows whilst looking out. Should it be your good 
fortune to occupy a lodging rendered at once healthy and 
agreeable by such an appendage as a spacious balcony with 
& good exposure, the side spaces, intermediate to those kept 
open in front of the windows, may be supplied with wooden 
boxes, longer than they are wide, painted green, and filled 
with good garden earth, mixed with manure. You have 
but to consider these boxes as the borders of a parterre, 
and proceed to garden there accordingly, as you would on 
the ground. 

PLANTS FOR THE Balcony GARDEN—WISTERIA AND Vin- 
GINIA CREEPER.—At each end of the baleony a box—its 
length equal to the width of the balcony—which two boxes 
have a special destination: it is there that you must plant 
a glycine of China—( Wisteria), and a bignonia, or Virginia 
creeper (trumpet flower), the running stems of which are 
to be trained parallel to each other along the balustrade. 
Thus, without encumbering the balcony, you will have, in 
the spring, the beautiful bunches of amethyst flowers of the 
Wisteria, hanging gracefully outside, and shedding an odor 
the most delicately sweet of almost any of the whole vege- 
table kingdom; and in autumn the flowers of the Virginia 
creeper, in bunches of a rich red, will renew the decoration. 
During the intermediate heats, the abundant foliage of 
these two plants will very advantageously protect the 
boxes of ornamental plants from the burning contact of the 
ye Tays. You need not contrive any other shelter for 

em. 

Buppreya anp CuIANTHUS.—To procure still more shade, 
add to the above a robust plant of buddleya on one side, 
and a red flowered clianthus on the other. 

The buddleya, attached to a solid stick, upward of a 
yard and a-half high, and left to itself from this height, will 





fall in all directions, with as much grace as do the flexible 
branches of the weeping willow. At each extremity of 
slender and supple branches will open a long bunch of 
flowers, of a fine violet color, Should it so happen that 
some of these flowered branches, in the exuberance of their 
spirits, stray off so far as to pay a visit to your next door 
neighbors, these, especially whilst taking the air at their 
windows, will have no cause to complain of the intrusion. 

The clianthus—to which you must give, as a support, four 
rods of white osier tied together—will very soon hide this 
support under its abundant vegetation, adorned with a 
profusion of flowers of the finest carnation color. 

_If these two shrubs occupied the middle of the balcony, 
they would take up too much room and prevent your 
seeing out; but, placed at the two angles, they give a little 
shade, fresh and perfumed, which contributes to render 
more delightful still those moments of the day that one 
likes to pass,.book in hand, upon the balcony iu the midst 
of flowers. 

Orner PLANTS.—The various ornamental plants of each 
season—the principal of which I have indicated to you as 
being suitable for making a show in the garden at the 
window, at the different exposures—can, of course, be 
made use of in decorating a balcony large enotigh to serve 
the purpose of a terrace. 





RECEIPTS FOR PRESERVING, ETC. 

To Make Jams and Preserves.—These may be made of 
any fruits that are attainable, and of rhubarb stalks, which 
can scarcely be called a fruit. The fruits should be either 
just full-grown and quite green, or else quite ripe. ar 
quarters of a pound of sugar to one pound of fruit, boil 
until the juice is thick and syrup-like, will make a pre: 
serve that will keep until fruit comes again, provided it is 
$ put info clean, dry, and uncracked jars, and well tied we 
$ and put in » dry and airy situation. Some porns . 
¢ jams of mixed fruits; but we recommend the use of x 
3 one separately; and the more delicate the fruit, the m 
2 desirable it is to have white sugar. 
3 Fruit Syrup.—Put six ounces of cream of tartar and four 
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qances of tartaric acid into three quarts of spring water. ; 
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ten pounds of sugar broken into small pieces; place it over 


PRESERVING. 
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{fo this put six pounds of red currants without bruising (or ; a brisk fire, keep them well stirred, boil it till the sauce- 


). Let it stand for three days, and then strain 
off the liquid, and to each pint of juice put one pound and 
shalf of lump sugar, pounded. Let it stand till the sugar 
te quite dissolved, then bottle it. In using the syrup for 
jelly, put about a gill of it to a pint of stock of calf's feet, 
rasuitable quantity of gelatine. Boil it a minute or two, 
snd then pour it into a mould. 

Cherry Jelly.—Have three-quarters of a pound of ripe 
red cherries, take the stones out, put them with the 
cherries into a basin, pour over them, boiling hot, a 
grup made with a pint of water and five ounces of lump 
wogar; let them stand two or three hours, stirring gently 
qnce or twice, strain carefully through’a muslin bag, taking 
care not to make the juice thick. Pour half of it over 
threequarters of an ounce of Nelson’s isinglass, let it dis- 
solve and just boil, then mix it with the remaining juice; 
sida little citric acid, which gives it a beautiful color. 

Strawberry Jam.—Bruise very fine some scarlet straw- 
perries, gathered when quite ripe, and put to them a little 
juice of red currants. Beat and sift their weight in sugar, 
ttrew it over them, and put them into a preserving pan. 
Set them over a clear, slow fire; skim them, boil them 
twenty minutes, and then put them into pots. 

Raspberry Jelly.—Put in a large earthen pan a gallon 
of the finest fresh picked raspberries, on which put two 
quarst of the best (common) white wine vinegar, stirring 
them well. Let it stand till the next morning, then strain 
it through @ cream cloth into another pan, measuring off 
your juice, which should be about two gallons; then add 
ten pounds of the white crushed sugar, put it all together 
into your skillet, stirring it till the sugar is melted. Let 
it boil gently for half an hour, skimming it well, till it 
becomes a thin, clear jelly. When you think it is suffi- 
ciently boiled, try a little in @ saucer, let it cool, you will $ 
then be able to judge both of the proper thickness and 

prop 
sweetness, When it is sufficiently cool, bottle it off, and 
the next day cork it closely and seal down. You can re- 
duce the articles to make a smaller quantity if you prefer 
it, This jelly will keep for years, and will stand any climate. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—To every quart of raspberries, put 
ne pint of best vinegar. Stir them twice a day for three 
days, then strain off the liquor. To each pint put one 
pound of loaf sugar. Boil it half an hour, and skim it well; 
then bottle and cork it close. 

Raspberry Cream.—Rub a quart of raspberries, or rasp- 
berry jam, through a hair sieve, to take Out the seeds, and 
then mix it well with cream. Sweeten with sugar to taste; 
Put into @ stone jug, and raise a froth with a chocolate mill. 
As your froth rises, take it off with a spoon, and lay it upon 
‘hair sieve. When you have got as much froth as you 
want, put what cream remains into a deep china dish, or 
Panch-bowl, and pour your frothed cream upon it, as high 
it will lie on. 
aoe Rhubarb.—Peel and cut the rhubarb with a 

knife, put in a preserve-pan, add a little water, and 
phn vine leaves; let it simmer till tender, then 

the rhubarb through an earthenware colander, Add 
one pound of loaf sugar to one pound and a half of fruit; 
pve half an ounce of bitter almonds, and add a little of 

to every pound and a half of boiled fruit, and a little 
a 
the juice; then boil gently for halfan hodr. This is an 
excellent and wholesome preserve. 

Rhubarb Jam—To every pound of rhubarb add one 
pound and © quarter of loaf sugar, let the rhubarb boil 
‘aeons an hour before the sugar is put in, and then 

altogether for half an hour or more, until it nicely 


f Hake Mulberry Jam—Pick twelve pounds of very 


Tipe 





mulberries, which put into a preserving-pan, with ; 


pan is covered with clear bubbles; drop a little on a clean 
plate, and if it sets, take it up and fill the jars as usual. 
Gooseberry Fool.—Put three pints of gooseberries into a 
saucepan, with a very little water, only just sufficient to 
prevent their burning, and boil till quite tender, Beat 
through a colagder and sweeten to your taste, then leave 
it to get cool. Beat an egg well and mix it with a pint of 
new milk, and boil, stirring it all the time. Let it get 
cold, and then add it by degrees to the gooseberries, stirring 
it in till all is thoroughly mixed. Gooseberry fool made 
im thie way is as good as if made with cream, without 


-being 80 expensive, 


To Bottle Gooseberries—Gather smooth-skinned goose- 
berries before they are quite full grown, pick them and put 
them into bottles, set them in a copper or boiler of cold 
water up to their necks, make a fire under them, and let 
the heat increase gradually; let them simmer ten minutes, 
but not quite boil, then take them out, and fill the bottles 
with water that has been boiled; when they are quite cold, 
pour a little oil on the top to keep the air from them, and 
set them in a dry, cool place, 

Green Gooseberry Jam.—Scald the gooseberries in a little 
water and strain them through a sieve; take equal weight 
of sugar, half a quarter of a pint of water to a pint of sugar; 
boil the sugar and water, and when clear add the fruit; 
boil twenty minutes, 

Currant Drink.—Strip from the stalks a pint of fresh 
gathered garden currants, boil them about ten minutes 
with a pint of water, then strain and sweeten to taste. A 
few raspberries, when attainable, are an improvement to 
the taste. In winter, a similar drink may be made, by 
gently boiling two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly in half-a- 
pint of water. 

Red Currant Jelly. —Squeeze the currants, after picking 
from ‘the stems, put them over a hair sieve to drain all 
night; then boil the juice ten minutes—-one pound of ioaf 
sugar (pounded, and warmed before the fire) to one pint of 
juice—then strain very quickly, and pour into glasses. 

Black Currant Vinegar.—To four pounds of fruit, very 
ripe, put three pints of vinegar. Let it stand three days; 
stir occasionally. Squeeze and strain the fruit. After 
boiling ten minutes, to every pint of juice add one pound 
of lump sugar. Boil twenty minutes. 

Blackberry Wine.—There is no wine equal to the black- 
berry wine when properly made, either in flavor or for 
medicinal purposes, and all persons who can conveniently 
do so should manufacture enough for their own use every 
year, as it is invaluable in sickness as a tonic, and nothing 
is a better remedy for bowel complaints. We therefore 
give the recipe for making it, and having tried it ourselves 
we speak advisedly on the subject :—Measure your berries 
and bruise them; to every gallon adding one quart of boil- 
ing water. Let the mixture stand twenty-four hours, stir- 
ring occasionally; then strain off the liquor into a cask, to 
every gallon adding two pounds of sugar; cork tight, and 
let it stand till the following October, and you will have 
wine ready for use without further straining or boiling, 
that will make lips smack as they never smacked under 
similar influences before. 

Raspberry Wine—One quart of raspberries to every 
quart of water; bruise, and let them stand two days; 
strain off the liquor, and to every gallon put three pounds 
of sugar; let it stand two months in a barrel, then bottle, 
adding to each bottle a tablespoonful of brandy. 

Currant Jelly without Boiling.—Press the juice from the 
currants, and make it quite hot, but it must not be allowed 
to boil. To each pint of juice add a full pound of loaf-sugar, 
pounded very fine, and made quite hot in the oven, and 
then stirred gradually into the hot juice until it is melted. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 3, To Polish Sea-Shells.—This requires much care and ex. 
To Press Flowers—Place them between new writing- } perience. The shells are first burned to get rid of the 
paper, which must be changed every two days until the $ animal matter that remains in them. Their rough outside 
plants are quite dry. Be very careful to gather them on a 3 is next removed by mechanical means. They are then 
warm, fino day, and let nothing induce you to put them carefully treated—some with nitric, others with muriatiy 
between blotting-paper. Do not put a very lieavy Weight $ acid, according to their nature, until the proper surface ig 
on tender plants the first day, and you Will be successful. 3 reached. This is then polished by friction, with leather 
Or—Take two of every kind you wish t6 keep, lay them } and the hand. 
inside a sheet of blotting-paper, place them under a con- Pastils for Burning.—Cascarilla bark, eight drachms; 
siderable pressure, and let them remain during the night. $ gam benzoin, four drachms; yellow sanders, two drachms; 
Open them the next morning, remove them to a dry part ° styrax, two drachms; olibanum, two drachms; chareoal, 
of the paper, and press them again for the same space of : six ounces; nitre, one and a half drachms; mucilage of tra. 
time. They may then be placed in the book intended for 3 gacinth, sufficient quantity. Reduce the substances to 
their reception, and fastened down with a little gum; or, if } powder, and form jnto a paste with the mucilage; then 
large, tacked carefully on the page with some very fine } divide into small cones, and put them into an oven until 
thread, with the alternate sides turned out, and the name ° quite dry. 
written, with such other observations as the collector may Italian Salad is made by picking the white portion of a 
think advisable. N cold fowl from the bones in small flakes, piling it in the 
How to Prepare Fulminating or Detonating Powders.— N center of a dish and pouring a salad mixture over, enriched 
Mix together one drachm of sulphur, thrée drachms of } With cream; make a wall around with salad of any kind, 
nitre, and two drachms of carbonate of potash (all pre- $ laying the whites of the eggs, cut into rings, on the top in 
viously powdered), in a sheet of writing-paper. When pro- 3 a y 94 Loin of Lamb into steaks, pare off the skin end 
perly mixed, put them into a small stoppered phial. An $ 
> part of the fat, fry it in butter a pale brown, pour away the 
eighth or a sixteenth part of this, put into a fire-shovel of ° ‘li sie taninthe needing ie 
tin-plate, held over the fire for a few minutes, will explode: 3 ot, and put in. polling - . . * 
§ little pepper and salt, a little nutmeg, half pint of green 
immediately before the explosion, a violet-colored flame 3 d lettvce cut lengthways; cover it down, and 
will be seen to hover over it. Or—Take three parts of 2 apne icant vs . 
let it stew gently for half an hour. 
nitre, two of potash, and one of sulphur; all of these should $ Blow to Make Rose-Water.—When the roses are in fall 
be thoroughly dry; then mix them by rubbing them to- ; bloom, pick the leaves carefully off, and to every quart of 
é water put a peck of them; put them in a cold still overs 


gether in a warm mortar. Ifa little of this powder be ex- 
ideal merrgheygebich 1 mie toe eh beng bo slow fire, and distill gradually; then bottle the water; let 
it stand in the bottle three days, and then cork it close, 








explode with a violent report. Neither of these mixtures 3 
is dangerous like the metallic falminating powders, which 3 
explode with the slightest friction. 

‘o Revive the Color of Black Cloth.—If a coat, clean it § 
wéll, then boil from two to four ounces of logwood in your 3 RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 
copper or boiler for half an hour; dip your coat in warm 8 Turkish Mode of Making Coffee—The Turkish mode of 
water, and squeeze it as dry as you can; then put it into 3 making coffee produces a very different result from that to 
the copper and boil it for half an hour. Take it out, and 2 which we are accustomed, A small conical saucepan, with 
add a piece of green copperas about the size of a horse-bean; Sa long handle, and calculated to hold about two tablespoon 
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boil it another half-hour, then draw it, and hang it in the 
air for an hour or two; take it down, rinse it in two or three 
cold waters; dry it, and let it be well brushed with a soft 
brush, over which a drop or two of the oil of olives has been 
rubbed, then stroke your coat regularly over. 

Spanish Salad.—Take whatever salad can be got, wash 
it in many waters, shake it in a small net, or in napkins, 
till nearly dry, chop up onions and tarragon; take a bowl, 
put in equal quantities of vinegar and water, a teasponful 
of pepper and salt, and four times as much oil as vinegar 
and water; mix the same well together; take care never 
to put the lettuce into the sauce till the moment the salad 
is wanted, or it loses all its crispness and becomes sodden, 

A Receipt for Destroying Bugs.—When bugs have ob- 
tained a lodgment in walls or timber, the surest mode of 
overcoming the nuisance is, to putty up every hole that is 
moderately large, and oil-paint the whole wall or timber. 
In bed-furniture, a mixture of soft soap with snuff, or 
arsenic, is useful to fill up the holes where the’ bolts or 
fastenings are fixed, etc. French polish may be applied to 
smoother parts of the wood, 

To Protect Trees from Mice.—Take sheet, or tea-chest 
Iead (which can be bought for a nominal price), and cut it 
into strips eight inches wide, and sufficient length the other 
way to go round the tree once and a half or twice; then $ 
wrap it around the tree lightly, and it will stay without 
any further trouble, It can be taken off in the spring, and 
laid by for subsequent years. 

Breast of Lamb—Cut off the thin ends, half boil, then 
strew with crumbs of bread, pepper, and salt; and serve in 
a dish of stewed mushrooms. 





fuls of water, is the instrument used. The fresh roasted 
berry is pounded, not ground, and about a dessertspoonful 
is put into the minute boiler; it is then nearly filled with 
water, and thrust among the embers; a few seconds suffice 
to make it boil, and the decoction, grounds and all, is poured 
out into a small cup, which fits into a brass socket much 
like the cup of an acorn, and holding the china cup as that 
does the acorn itself. The Turks seem to drink this deco 
tion boiling, and swallow the grounds with the liquid. We 
allow it to remain a minute, in order to leave the sediment 
at the bottom. It is always taken plain; sugar or cream 
would be thought to spoil it; and Europeans, after a little 
practice—(longer, however, than we had)—are said to pre 
fer it to the clear infusion drunk in France. In every hut 
you will see these coffee-boilers suspended, and the means 
for pounding the roasted berry will be found at hand. 
Green Peas.—A delicious vegetable, a grateful accessory 
to many dishes of a more substantial nature. Green peas 
should be sent to table green, no dish looks less tempting 
than peas if they wear an autumnal aspect. Peas —_ 
also be young, and as short a time as possible should be 
fered to elapse between the periods of shelling and boiling. 
If it is a matter of consequence to send them to table in 
perfection, these rules must be strictly observed. They 
should be as near of a size as a discriminating pont 
arrange them; they should then be put ina cullender, 4 
some cold water suffered to run through them in ap 
wash them; then having the water in which they are to , 
boiled slightly salted, and boiling rapidly, pour in the - 
keep the saucepan uncovered, and keep them boiling “ y 
until tender; they will take about twenty minutes, y 
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them into the tureen ih which they are to be served, N Fre. t.—Eventne DREss OF LIGHT BLUE SILK.—The skirt 
and in the center put a slide of butter, and when it has $ is made quite plain, and the body low with short sleeves. 
melted, stir round the peas gently, adding pepper and salt; : A cape of figured lace and short puffed sleeves to corres- 
yerve as quickly and as hot as possible. N pond, complete this charming costume. The head-dress 
Saved Cucumbers.—Take two or three straight cucum- > is composed of a wreath of blue, and blue velvet and silver 
ders, cut off one end, then take out the seeds, lay them in $ cord. 
and water, and pepper and salt; have some good: Fic. 1.—Eventne Dress or waite Musiin.—The skirt 
farce, and fill each cucumber with it; dry your cucumbers 5 has one deep flounce, with a narrow ruffle as a heading. 
well out of the vinegar first, then dry them in a clean rub- $ The body and sleeves are composed of fine tucks or plaits, 
ber; then fry them, if for brown; if for white, not; take 2 and are finished with a narrow Valenciennes edging. The 
them out of the butter, and put them to stew in some good N braces, sash, and pointed belt are of black velvet, trimmed 
stock, with one onion, a fagot of herbs, a slice of lean ham, 3 with a gold braid. Head-dress of black lace and flowers 
until tender; thicken the liquor, and pass through a tammy ; 8 completes this costume. 
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season with a little drop of vinegar, lemon juice, sugar, salt, 
and white pepper; glaze the cucumbers several times to be 
alight brown. 

Asparagus.—Let the stalks be lightly but well scraped, 
and as they are done, be thrown into cold water; when all } 
are fiuished, fasten them into bundles of equal size; put 3 
them into boiling water, throw in a handful of salt, boil § 
wotil the end of the stalk becomes tender, which will be 
about half an hour; cut a round of bread, and toast it a 
dear brown, moisten it with the water in which the aspa- $ 
magus was boiled, and arrange the stalks with the white 3 
ends outward. A good melted butter must accompany it ; 
to table, Asparagus should be dressed as soon after it has 
been cut as practicable. $ 

Te Make Currant Cream, you should bruise some 8 
thoroughly ripe currants in boiled cream, taking care that 
the cream is almost cold before the fruit is put to it; or 
ese it will be liable to curdle. Add some beaten cinna- 
mon, and sweeten to your taste. Then strain the whole 
through a fine sieve and serve. Strawberries, or raspber- N 
ties may be used in the same way, instead of currants; and 
it is considered best to sweeten the fruit before you put it 
to the cream. . 

Stewed Peas.—Take a quart of young fresh-shelled peas, 
and lay them in’ a stewpan with two ounces of butter, or 





Fig, 11.—CAaRRIAGE DRESS OF BLACK S1Lxk.—The skirt is 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, put on diagonally to about 
the depth of halfa yard. The mantilla is trimmed to cor- 
respond with the skirt. 

Fig. 1v.—Tue Ducuess is a beautiful summer dress, high 
in the neck, with round waist, and trimmed with five puffs 
around the skirt. 

Fig. v.—Gorep CrecuaR, from Benson, 310 Canal street, 
New York, with arm-holes. The material is plaid summer 
cloth; the checks, about three inches wide, are purple, on 
a white ground, with small dots covering the square. The 
side seams are bound with purple silk an inch in width, 
fastened with purple and white silk buttons about three 
inches apart. The entire edge of the cloak is bound the 
same as the side seams. Full, round hood, inside also bound 
with purple silk. 

Fic. vi.—Gorep Sacque or Grocram SILK, from Benson, 
310 Canal street, New York, with cape and collar, which 
are trimmed with narrow plaitings of black silk, corded 
and lined with white. The sleeves are large and flowing, 
rounding up the outside of the arm; they are edged with 
plaitings like the cape, extending up the sleeve to the 
shoulder; the inside trimmed with a quilling of white satin 
ribbon. Oblong pockets, edged with quillings of black and 
white silk. The bottom and front of the basque are finished 





three if they should be old, an onion cut in four, a very } with three cords, two black and one white. This garment 
tmall sprig of mint, two tablespoonfuls of gravy, and one 3 is exceedingly stylish and elegant, and is taking the place 
teaspoonful of white sugar; stew gently until they are } of the tight basques of last season. ° 
tender, take out the mint and the onion, thicken with flour 3 Fie. vi.—A Surerep TRAVELING BONNET OF BLACK AND 
and butter, and serve very hot; a lettuce may be chopped 3 WHITE CHECKED SILK, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal street, 
wpand stewed with them. New York. The front is composed of three large shirs 
Green Pea Soup.—Shell a peck of peas, and boil them N finishing with a narrow one. The crown is covered with 
until quite tender in two quarts of water. With a little : black lace laid over white crape; the cape bias and laid in 
cold milk, stir two tablespoonfuls of flour, very smooth; $ plaits in the center, and joined to the bonnet with a plait 
tdi little salt, black pepper, and a dust of cayenne pep- N of checked silk. The inside is edged with a quilling of black 
Per, and stir into the boiling peas, until the whole really } and white lace; on the right side is a bow of light blue rib. 
boils again, and you will have a cheap and wholesome sum- $ bon with fringed ends, the string on that side reaching to 
mer dish. Green pea soup may also be made by using ; the bow. The left is trimmed with a large white rose, 
broth, instead of the milk and water. 2 which is connected with the bow on the right by a band of 
Salmon Cutlets—Cut off from the salmon in the direc- 3 blue silk, covered with a puffing of white tulle; the strings 
tion of the width of the fish, as many cross slices (of the § are also blue. This is an unusually pretty traveling bon- 
Vreadth of the finger) as may be required; put them in 2 net, and reflects new credit upon Mrs. Cripps’ well known 
tealding hot water, and let them boil ten minutes. By this 3 delicate and perfect taste. 
‘ery economical mode, there is none of that waste which 3 Fic. vimi.—MIsses’ Hat, from Genin’s, 513 Broadway, 
Generally results from the dressing of the whole fish at ; New York, called the Venetia, of white split straw with 
hee $ rolling brim. A long, white ostrich feather on the right 


> Preserve Milk.—We have heard that the following 
fimple method for preserving milk from turning may be 
pended upon, and that by means of this process it can be 


side; on the left three narrow bands of white velvet, one 
extending round the crown, the other two fastened on the 
edge of the brim with a fancy straw button. The front is 


Kept sweet for a considerable time:—Take any quantity of § ornamented with a double bow composed of loops of whité 


Tally fresh milk, put it Seca eeap peat 


Plunge into boiling water for a quarter of an hour. 
Receipt for Tomato Sauce.—Cut six tomatoes in half, and 
ie Pressed out their juice, put to them some gravy, & 


must be boiled for 
Sahec together a short time, and passed $ 


velvet with a fancy straw button in the center; ear lappets 
of white ribbon; on one side a pink rose, on the other a 
white one with green leaves; white strings. 

Fic. 1x.—Tae CALEDONIAN Ripine HAt, from Genin’s, 513 


garlic, a little parsley, and a few drops of vinegar. } Broadway, New York, of English straw with black crown 
sera | y. 


and white brim. A long, black ostrich feather extends 


over the right side, fastened with a wreath of black velvet 
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separated with black and white beads; bands of black 3 and can be made to look quite “dressy” if finished by aall 
Xelvet cross the brim on the left in diamonds, each point ¢ of lace. 
fastened by a large black straw button, Black yelvet rib-} WaAIsTBANDS AND Rrspons,ematching the color of each 
‘bon ear lappets complete the trimming of the hat. Straw § toilet, will be worn this summer. These bands, which are 
hats of this style are the most fashionable, riding-hats of: still worn, at present are plain, and trimmed with open 
the season. be a $ fringes or embroidered with colored silk, straw, steel, gold, 
Fic. x.—A Cump'’s Hat or watz Straw, from Genin’s, ; or jet. Bands are also made of Venice point or with the 
513 Broadway, New York., This hat has a round brim, ~ crochet. 
edged with white straw and sky-blue velvet, A long, white ; ~ Bertaas and black pelerines of guipure or gimp are a 
ostrich feather decorates the right side; on the left is a tor- 3 very pretty addition to outer garments and silk dresses, 
sade of blue velvet with straw ornaments; while bands of } With low bodies ladies still wear, and will wear still more 
blue velvet extend round the crown. The inside has a in summer, fichus and pelerines of tulle, lace, and blonde, 
ruche of white blonde interspersed with tufts of blue and ; The Greek pelerine of a square form is surrounded by 
white ribbon; ear lappets of white blonde, and blue and 3 ruches mixed with small velvet loops. Peasantess, Char. 
white ribbon and white strings. lotte Corday, and Marie-Antoinette fichus are round or 
Fig. x1.—A Rounp Fer Rirnc-Har, from Genin’s, 513 pointed behind, rounded ends in front, and are often deco 
Broadway, New York, with a turned-up brim, which is rated with ruches and velvet forming lozenges. They most 
bound with black velvet. A black feather, fastened by a 3 frequently present a mixture of white and black. 
velvet rosette, sweeps around the Han "ed the crown, 3 er ror « ps teisheare detary ret 
Two quillings of black velvet start under the rosette, ex- * + they 
tend over the left side of the brim, and are fastened with $ ar dens nie daiat tioas pier ase aaa 
. At the are.two bows of black ack an 
ear the payee why the we en a black ; velvet; the cape was double, one part being of black silk 
einalin, ? wii } and the other of black velvet. The edge ot the bonnet is 
Fig. x1.—Tue Comsrvation Corset, from Madame Des usually simple, without velvet or other trimming, and the 
morest, 473 Broadway and 27 14th street, N. X, We select § strings are also black. Altogether, we must declare our 
from this. favorite establishment for. this month a new selves partisans of this innovation. The otraw used in the 
species of corset, already greatly in favor with ladies who $ mauwfacture of these black straw bonnets is of the largest 
dislike the stiffness of the usual style of corset. The bones $ ye a Wilt ted Rieti popes “Bey 
® quote the following n Eng’ per :—“ 
allergic tied he belo ofthe aah ie pears that colored stockings are to be the mode this sum- 
are placed at convenient intervals near the edge, so that it “a the Eakin > Seat, that archer or 
an excellent skirt supporter. The corset hooks in very gemeral. eee PROCRINE OF WES Ce 
war de the eyelets at the Ss are tightened by a single broidered with colored silk, are, moreover, in harmony 
cord, thus obviating much inconvenience. Pads are iutro- with the Swiss petticoats, or those in scarlet. For a country 
duced made of thin whalebone, curved. into a graceful ‘at home’ it is already decided that these fanciful petticoats 
shape, and stitched between two thicknesses of cloth. It 3 ™®Y be worn with a‘black cloth or velvet basquine; the 
is our intention. hereafter to give liberal illustrations of effect of which, contrasting with the gay colors of the 
articles supplied to the fashionable world by this vast $ quasi-skirt, may be somewhat rane but will certainly 
establishment, which is undoubtedly one of the most pro- § be pretty, not to say picturesque: 
lific of beautiful designs that can be found in the United.4 pL RLS ee 
States. When we say that in dress sleeves alone we have 2 
the choice ‘out of thirty designs, all graceful and either } CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
original or directly imported from the best establishments 3 pig, 1.—Deess of wuiTs MUSLIN FoR A LITTLE GmL— 
of Paris, our readers will haye some idea of the extent 3 The skirt is trimmed with four fluted flounces; the body is 
to which our fashion department can be carried out from 3 low and full, and the sleeves short. A sash of pink silk 
original designs alone, Madame Demorest’s establishments : passes over the right shoulder and is tied at the waist. 
embraces dress-making and garments of every kind neces-$ @gygrat, REMARKS.—The Zouave jacket is very much 
sary to the wardrobe of a lady or child. The designs of all } worn py little girls for an out-of-door covering during the 
these garments, arranged in patterns of tissue paper, are $ warm weather, but the loose basque also continues in 
to be obtained either at the head establishments of New 8 favor, 
York and Philadelphia, or at any of the numerous branches. Several very pretty juvenile costumes have just been 
Out of this vast assortment we shall select what appears to prepared. Among the dresses destined for little girls may 
us the most desirable and elegant, giving each article fresh § be mentioned one composed of dark-blue silk, striped with 
from the designer's hands. very narrow horizontal lines in a deeper tint of the same 
GayeRal Remanxs.—Our remarks on the June fashions § color. The skirt is edged with black velvet, and ound 
were so full and complete, that but little.is to be said in } black velvet buttons passes up the front of the skirt and 
July; in fact; there’is nothing new, ‘For all materials ex- $ body. The latter is low and square in front, and has @ 
cept the thinnest, the gored skirts are worn, and usually } berthe with ends trimmed with black velvet; the ends de- 
trimmed around the bottom with flounces put on in waves, } scending on each side of the row of buttons in the center 
or in some other ayia tnt the fancy may dictate. Grena-$ of the skirt; the sleeves, wide on ernenne 
dines, organdies, and lawns are also frequently flounced; } with velvet, .A muslin chemisette reaching 
and the two latter frequently. have the ruffies edged with 3 and under-sleeves also of white muslin, and close at the 
the old-fashioned “ bobbinet footing.” wrists, complete the coatume. A little girl’s dress of white 
Low Ronisy are very desirable for summer, with capes of } and green striped silk has been neatly trimmed with plaio 
the same material as the dress. green silk. On the skirt there are two broad bands of plais 
Suxzves are now generally made wide, and are often ; silk. ‘The sleeves are short and the corsage low, with * 
gathered at the middie of the arm, and puffed at top. } berthe of plain green silk, edged with bias rows of the silk 
When the loose pagods sleeve is, not.liked, a short, full } composing the dress. On each shoulder a bow of ribbon, 
sieeve, like the bishop sleeve, is very popular; it reaches : and a sash of the sameis tied behind in a bow and flowing 
half-way down below the elbow, is gathered into a band, > ends. 
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HANDEERCHIKY CORNKR AND INITIALS: TD BE WORKED IN RED 
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THE LITTLE RUSTIC. 
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THE HELENA BONNET. 


VELVET HEAD-DRESS. 
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THE RINGOTE. 








CHILD'S NIGHT-CAP IN CROCHET. 


BRIDAL BONNET. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 























